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POLITICAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 

BETWEEN IRAN AND INDIA* 

BY 

J. M. UNVALA 

I. Prehistoric times . — ExcaYstioiiB carried out by the French 
archaeological Mission in Iran under the direction of Mr. J. de 
Morgan and Mr, R. de Mecquenem at Susa in Khuzietan, south- 
west Iran, by Mr. R. D. Banerji and Sir John Marshall at 
Mohenjo-Daro in Sindh and at Harappa in the Punjab, and sound- 
ings made by Sir Aurel Stein in ancient mounds along the route 
taken by Alexander the Great at the time of his expedition from 
Iran into India in Afghanistan, Makran, Seistan and Pars have 
brought to light painted pottery, implements of copper, bronze 
and stone for the most part polished, and bronze and terra cotta 
seals, dating as far back as 3500 to 3000 B. C. All these objects, 
though coming from sites widely separated from one another, 
•show such a homogeneous character as to suggest that the peoples 
enjoying this civilisation were closely connected with one 
another, if not ethnically, at any rate culturally and commer- 

^ The following address forms the major part of my article on the same 
subject contributed to the Vikram Bimillenary Volume, and submitted in 
1944 to the Editoral Board. I am indebted to the Board for their kind 
permission to quote passages from the article in extenso before the publica- 
tion of the above volume. 
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cially. The singularly uniform civilisation of the Indus valley 
as disclosed by the Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa finds show the 
rich 4panuissement of a civilisation similar to that of the earliest 
inhabitants of Susa, who have proved themselves master-potters 
by their delicate and richly decorated Susa I ware, and who were 
also conversant with metallurgic and textile arts, as can be 
judged from copper axes and copper mirrors, and from the 
impression of cloth, perhaps of linen, on a mirror, and who were 
familiar with polished stone implements, like axes, crushers, etc. 

The painted pottery, mostly red and black ware, and sherds 
found at Mohenjo-Daro, resemble those found at Jamdet Nasr 
in Sumer, corresponding to southern Mesopotamia, and at 
Tepe Mousian in the Pushte-Kuh Mountains, and in the 
environs of Susa in Iran, by their pite ( clay ), by the designs of 
their paintings and by their technique. 

The seals are fiat, sometimes button-shapod, with a lateral 
hole for suspension, and more or less round. Those found at 
Mohenjo-Daro are generally square-shaped, while those from 
Susa are not seldom theriomorphic, representing lion, bull, etc. 
A few samples of theriomorphic seals have also been found at 
Mohenjo-Daro. It has been generally admitted that Cylindrical 
seals Came into vogue with the influence of Semitic culture in 
Sumer, Elam, and the Indus valley. It must, however, be noted 
that cylinder-seals of the pre-Sargonic period have also been 
found at Susa and Mohenjo-Daro. Five seals of the characteristic 
Indus pattern have been discovered in different sites in Elam and 
Mesopotamia. They are of the pre-Sargonic period and are not 
later than the third millennium B. C. Among them, a bone- 
cylinder of Susa II period, of the so-called “ bull and manger ” 
type had been probably carved for an Indian settler. 

Nearly all inscriptions found on Mohenjo-Daro seals are 
written in the so-called Proto-Indian script. They are generally 
short. This script, though peculiar to India, is more or less 
piotographic and has some affinity with other contemporaneous 
scripts of Western Asia and the Near East, with that of the 
Proto-Elamite tablets found at Susa and Eashan, and with that 
of the tablet from Kish of the same period. Mr, Frau Nath who 
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las busied himself with the Indus script, is of opinion that the 
Indus culture is of Aryan derivation and says “ A critical 
examination of Brahui has disclosed to me that it has nothing 
;o do with the Dra vidian languages”. Sir John Marshall 
considers, on the other hand, this Indus civilisation as revealed 
>y the finds from Mohenjo~Daro and Harappa to be of Dravidian 
erigin. As to the language underlying these seaMnscriptions, 
^ev. Father Heras has declared it to be Froto-Dravidian. 

In this connection mention must be made of an inscription 
written on a lime-stone boulder, 13 cm. x 21 cm. , in an unknown 
language and characters. It was discovered at Susa in 1934. 
It was found in a layer dated between 3500 and 3000 B. C., in the 
big north-west trench opened by Mr. de Morgan on the 
Acropolis. Thus it is nearly contemporaneous with the Mohenjo-* 
Dafo and Harappa inscriptions. Bemarkable is the fact that 
this inscription from Susa is written in a metallic ink with a 
reed kalam, rather in a cursive style, although a few Svctstikas, 
Ankhs and a familiar Proto-Elamite sign are found written 
separately. Judging from the final flourishes of some characters, 
we can say with some certainty that the inscription runs from 
right to left, some lines even from left to right, although it can 
never be maintained that it is boustrophedon like those on 
Mobenjo-Daro and Harappa seals. 

The trade of the Indus valley in this far remote period, fourth 
millennium B. C., appears to have extended far and wide in all 
directions, as is proved by the use of foreign raw materials by 
the people inhabiting it. Among these raw materials, the follow- 
ing are worth noting as they are imported from Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, or Iran : “ lead from the silver mines of Afghanistan 
or Iran, copper from Baluchistan or Iran, lapis lazuli from 
Badakhshan in North Afghanistan, (urquoisa from Khorasan or 
Seistan, jadeite from the Pamirs, Eastern Turkistan or Tibet, 
probably over Afghanistan, bitumen, which was very much used 
in*anoient times as mortar in constructions in Mesopotamia, Iran 
and the Indus valley, came from the Mari hills or Sanni in 
Baluchistan, but it might have also come by water from 
Hormus and other islands in the Persian Gulf ”, 
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The pre- Aryan culture of the Indus valley resembles that of 
Susa II period of Elam and Mesopotamia and that of the prehis- 
toric culture of Sumer. It is true that the imposing remains of 
brick-built houses with public baths and elaborate drainage 
system of the ancient pre- Aryan city discovered on the site of 
Mohenjo-Daro have nothing to rival in ancient Sumer and Elam. 
But the solidity of structures was essential in a country with 
high rain-fa^ls as in India. 

What oonceins burial customs, complete and fractional burials, 
i. e. burial after previous desiccation, of the bones after the dead 
body has been destroyed either by birds or beasts of prey are 
recorded for Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, the latter forms 
rather the rule, whereas at Tepe Mousian in the Pushte-Euh, 
where both forms of burial are noted, the fractional burial 
is rather exceptionally resorted to. Food and drink for the (Jead 
were placed in vessels in or near the funeral urn or sarcophagus 
or near the dead body. 

The culture of the Indus valley is Proto-Dravidian and deci* 
dedly pre- Aryan. This is proved further by the religion of the 
Proto-Dravidians. We find therein the cult of the Mother- 
Goddess, and of 6iva and his consort ^aktL The cult of the 
Mother-Goddess was, in its origin, Asianic and non- Ary an. We 
find it in Elam, Sumer, Anatolia and Phoenicia. The images of 
this goddess which have been discovered at Mohenjo-Daro are 
strikingly similar to those from Susa, Ur and Kish. Moreover, 
we find therein phallic and yoni cult which seems to be typically 
Indian, i. e. Dravidian, although it is connected with the myth 
of the creative forces, common to Asianic peoples. Tree-worship, 
originally the worship of the tree of life, has also its parallel in 
Mesopotamia and Elam, as the famous bas-relief in brick with 
Elamite inscriptions of about the eleventh century B. C. shows. 
It depicts Enkidu, the man-bull, worshipping the sacred tree ; he 
becomes in later Iranian myth Oopatshdh. Again, the worship 
of theriomorphic gods is non-Aryan. Wo find it among the 
Hittites of Anatolia ( lasilikaya ) and the Kassites of the Zagtoa 
range. There the gods are mounted on their animal-attributes ; 
the latter are comparable to the vdhanas of the Indian deities. 
Tb^ theriomorphic gods of Mohenjo-Daro have horns of tbQ 
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bisoD on their heads. These horns are a symbol of divinity in 
Mesopotamian iconography. It is to be noted that the roofs of 
the gopnrams of Southern India - Dravidistan only - are decorated 
with bulVs horns, reminiscent of the Molienjo-Daro- Mesopota- 
mian tradition. They are absolutely absent in Hindustan. 

II, Prolo-^historic times . — The culture as gleaned from the 
Vedas, the sacred books of the Hindus is Aryan. It is similar 
to the culture of the early Avestan people, residing in Eastern 
Iran. The society was founded on the patriarchal system, in 
which the right of heritage was bestowed by the father on the 
son. It is well known that the modern Dravids of Southern India 
follow the matriarchal system, wherein the right of heritage goes 
not to the son, but to the daughter and her son from the mother. 
It was probably the system on which the society was based in 
thfe Indus valley in the proto-historic times, although we have 
no record about it in the finds from Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 
But we read that the kings of Sumer used to lay great stress on 
their maternal lineage, and that the matriarchal system was 
prevalent in Elam throughout its whole history. Nephews had 
succeeded their uncles on the throne in Madaktu and in Susa. 

The coming of the Vedic Aryans to India must be placed 
decidedly later than the fourth millennium B. C. and after the 
disappearance of the Indus valley civilisation. Whether they are 
the cause of this disappearance, we cannot say definitely, but 
it is highly probable. The invasion of India by the Aryans must 
have taken the well-known routes of all later invasions, viz. 
Baluchistan on the west, and Afghanistan on the north-west, 
most probably the latter route. 

The Aryans were a branch of the people speaking the 
hypothetical primitive language, called Indo-Germanic. The 
original habitat of this people was in the Carpathian regions, 
corresponding to modern Hungary, Austria and Bohemia. We 
have no historical record of the earliest movements of the Aryans 
who occupied the Iranian plateau and finally passed into 
Northern India. The cuneiform tablets written in the Akkadian 
language, discovered by Dr, Hugo Winckler at Boghaz-Koi in 
1.906-1907, mention a treaty of peace between Shubbiluliumma, 
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king of the Hittites, and Matfciwaza, king of the Mitannis, signed 
in about the first quarter of the fourteenth century B. 0., in 
which the contracting parties take as witnesses several national 
deities, among whom Mitrasil, Arunasil, Indar and Nastyanna 
are mentioned. Again, the names of the ruling princes of the 
Mitannis occurring in these and in the contemporaneous 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets like Mattiwaza, Tusratta, and others are 
Aryan. They suggest that at least the ruling aristocracy of the 
Mitanni people was of the Aryan stock. Similar is also the case 
of the Kossaeans or the Kassites who ruled in Babylon from 
about 1746 to 1180 B. C. and who were subjected to princes of the 
Aryan descent, as their own names and those of their deities, 
Bagas, Suryas and Marytas show. These considerations have led 
Johannes Hertel and some other savants to place the composition 
of the Vedas and the Gathas of Zarathushtra much later than the 
fourteenth century B. C. This can be considered as an 
argumentum ex silencio^ as it might be presumed that we have in 
the Boghaz-Koi tablets the last historical mention of an Aryan 
tribe domiciled in Asia Minor and that long before 1400 B. C. 
earlier waves of the Aryan people might have passed over this 
country ajad penetrated much further to the east and even into 
Iran and India. 

From what precedes it can be safely inferred that in the 
fourteenth century B. 0. tribes of the Aryan stock held sway and 
excercised influence over Northern Anatolia, Mesopotamia and 
Media, in the two latter countries even upto the end of the 
twelfth century, B. C., and that they penetrated in later times 
further eastwards and northwards “ mainly confining themselves 
to the territories south of the Oxus, but occasionally occupying 
lands between that river and the Jaxartes 

If we examine the traditions of the Iranians and the Indians 
concerning their immigrations into Iran and India, as they are 
preserved in the Avesta and the Rgveda, we get an idea of the 
continuous shifting of their habitats from an original home uptv 
their final settlement in these countries. The Vandidad ( 1. 3) 
speaks of Airyana Vaeja, the ancestral land of the Aryans, as 
the first land created by Ahura Mazda. It was thrice widened 
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by Yima, the counterpart of tho Vedic Yam a, owing to the 
increase in population. Finally, against the calamity of oncom- 
ing harsh winter, Yima organised a successful migration to 
the hospitable south. It is not possible to draw a definite con- 
clusion* from the Rgveda as to the route by which the Vedic 
Indians entered India. They might have taken the route 
of the western passes of the Hindukush and proceeded then to 
the east through the Panjab. The Vandidad, ch. I, enumerates 
“ sixteen good places created by Ahura Mazda, ranging between 
Airyana Vaeja ( the Syr-Amu Daria Doab ) in the north and 
llapti Hindu or the Sapta Sindhu, the land of the seven ( later 
five ) rivers, the Panjab But Dr. Dhalla has already warned 
us of the error in taking these places as successive stages of the 
Aryan migration. 

Of all the peoples of the Indo-Germanic stock, the ancestors 
of the Iranians and the Indians lived longest and closest together 
in eastern Iran. They had, therefore, the closest social and 
cultural traditions. Both have founded their society on the 
patriarchal system. The position of women is in no way lower. 
Good and cultivated women are highly praised in the Avesta, 
According to the Gathas, the people were divided into three 
classes, viz. xmeta, airyaman^ and verezena, corresponding to 
athravan^ rathaestar^ and vUstryo fshuyanl of the later Avesta, where- 
as in the Vedic times the brahmana, rajanya, and vaiiya were 
considered the only representatives of the three divisions of the 
tribe. The fourth class hutoxsh is neither mentioned in the Yasna 
nor in the Vandidad. Similarly, the sudra class has been 
introduced later in the Hindu social system. Both the Indians 
and Iranians wore agriculturists ; they led a settled life and were 
adverse to nomadic habits. 

As regards the religion of the early Aryans, the Avesta has 
preserved some relics of the common worship and the common 
legends of the two sister peoples. Its religion was polytheistic, 
especially worship of the elements of nature and the natural 
phenomena, such as the aurora, and of the Sun, the Moon and 
tfie stars, over which a god or goddess presided. Another deity 
who enjoyed common worship was Soma, the god who presided 
over the plant and the juice extracted from it, the nectar 
of the gods. Mithra, Airyaman, Haoma ( Soma ), Verethaghna 
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( Vrtrahan ), VSyu and Usaa enjoyed common worship. Among 
those who propitiated Haoma ( Soma ), three personages are 
Indo-Iranian, viz. Vivahvant ( Vivasvat ), Athwya ( Aptya ), and 
Thrita ( Trita ). After the religious schism among the Aryans, 
the Indian deities were, as it were dethroned and spoken of as 
demons, e. g. the Vedic gods, Indra, Sharva, and NSsatyas. 
Similar phenomenon is also noticeable in the Vedic literature, 
Ahura ( Asura ), originally used in a good sense, becomes in 
later literature a demon. A reminiscence of this we have in 
ahuTUongho ( asiirasas ) lords, deities", corresponding to devasas 
( daevamgho ) “ the shining ones ; gods 

Various dates have been suggested by scholars for the Gsthas 
of Zarathushtra and the Bgveda. Much useful information, can, 
however, be obtained from a careful study of the astronomical 
data which might be gathered from the Avesta and the Itgveda. 
In the Presidential Address delivered in the Iranian section of 
the Xllth Session of the All India Oriental Conference held at 
Benaras in 1943, I have suggested that on archaeological 
grounds the date of the Gathas of Zarathushtra can be tentative- 
ly placed as early as the fourteenth century B. C. and that of 
the latter Avesta perhaps not later than the beginniug of the 
first millennium B. C , i. e. in the iron age. Sir John Marshall 
“Literary evidence from the Vedas seem to indicate that 
iron was introduced in the north-west of India during the second 
millennium B. C. It was about the same time top that it came 
into general use in Mesopotamia, and it is probable enough that 
the knowledge not only of this metal but of copper also in a 
previous age was acQuired from that region . As regards Iran, 
we know from excavations made at Kashan, at Nehavend and in 
Luristan that iron weapons, like poniards, lance-heads and 
arrow-heads, were found in graves which could be dated as early 
as the fourteenth - thirteenth ’ century B. C. , whereas at Susa in 
Elam, iron made its first appearance still later in about the 
beginning of the first millennium B. C. 

III. Achaevmiian period.—* Eduard Meyer says that sinca 
early times the dividing line between Iranian and Indian is 

* In the Illrd and IVth Sections of this address, I have given excerpts 
from Ch. XIV and Ch. XVII of the Cambridge History of India, vol. I. 
London 1922. 
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drawn by the Hindukush and the Soliroan Mountains of the 
Indus district. The valley of the Kabul ( Copben ) is already 
occupied by Indian tribes, especially the Gandarians and the 
Satagydae ( AP. Tliatagu ) there resident were presumably of the 
Indian stock. Harakhvaiti ( Skr. Sarasvati ), the region of 
Arachosia, mentioned in the VandidSd, ch. I, as the tenth best 
land was an Indian land. There is no doubt that the Indians 
and Iranians had come into close contact on these border lands. 
The Achaemenian inscriptions mention the tribe of the Parsa, 
the Parsuas with whom the Assyrians had come into contact 
They inhabited a district in the Zagros range south of Lake 
Urumia. They are perhaps mentioned as Parshavas in the 
Pgveda { X. 33. 2 ). Similarly, other Iranian tribes of the 
Parthians and the Bactrians are mentioned as Parthavas in Bgv. 
VI. 27. 8 and as Balhikas in the Atharva Veda, V. 22, 5, 7, 9. It 
seems that prior to the Achaemenian Empire, the Iranian 
influence was an important factor in modifying control over 
the northern part of India. Still, this influence had not extended 
beyond the limit of the Indus. It is generally accepted by 
Iranists that the bulk of the Avesta, at least in the form in 
which it is preserved is pre-Achaemenian. There are in it 
several references to India. India, especially Northern India, is 
mentioned as Hapta Hindu, the region of the seven rivers in 
Vandidad, A. 18. It is the same as Sapta Sindhavah of Bgv. VIL 
24-27. Jackson quotes another passage, Yasht Vllt. 32, where 
the Us-Hindva Mountain, literally beyond or above India is 
mentioned. Geldner takes it to be Hindu Kush. Again, Harakh* 
vaiti (Arachosia), AP. Hara(h)wati was known, according to 
Isidor of Charax, in Parthian times, first century of tbe Christian 
era, as “ White- India Apart from these references in the 
Avesta to the contact of Iran with India, Iran formed prior to 
the seventh century B. C, and for many centuries afterwards a 
bridge between India and Babylon for commerce between these 
countries which certainly passed through the Persian Gulf, 

• Now, we know from unquestioned classical sources that the 
conquest of Cyrus the 'Great ( 558-528 B. C. ), king of Anshan 
and Persis, brought the Achaemenian Empire more or less in 
contact with India. Again, Xenophon in Oyropaedia ( 1. 1. 4 ) 
% (Annals B.O.K.L ] 
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declares that Cyrus brou^?ht under his rule the Bactrians and 
Indians, and that he describes an embassy sent to Cyrus by an 
Indian king ( VI. 2. 1-11 ). It seems that during the short reign 
of Cambyses ( 528-521 B. 0. ), the Achaeraenians held the 
territories bordering on India, as Darius I ( 521-485 B. C. ) 
immediately on assuming sovereignty laid claim to them. The 
Indian realm formed the twentieth satrapy. It was the richest 
province of his Asiatic possessions, and paid an immense tribute, 
Herodotus ( IV. 44 ) mentions a naval expedition under Scylax 
the Carian to explore the Indus from its upper course down to 
the sea. This shows that Darius held sway over the whole of 
the Indian region. It must be noted that the inscription of 
Bahistan, dated between 520 and 518 B. C. , do not mention India. 
It is mentioned as Hindu in the Persepolis inscription, dated 
between 518 and 515 B. C., and then in the tomb-inscription of 
Naqshe-Rustam, dated 515 B. C. The new inscription on gold 
and silver plates from Harnadan and Persepolis, discovered in 
1925 and 1936 respectively, gives the limits of the empire of 
Darius in these words J “ From the Sakas who are living beyond 
Sogdia upto Kusha ( Ethiopia ), from India upto Lydia The 
trans-Sogdian Sakas were perhaps the Saka Tigra -kliauda, i. e. 
the Sakas wearing pointed hel.mets. The date of this inscription 
cannot be earlier than 515 B, C., when the Naqshe-Rustam 
inscription was engraved. India is mentioned as one of the 
limits of the Achaemenian Empire in the apocryphal Greek 
version of the Book of Esdra, where the phrase ‘‘ from India even 
upto Ethiopia occurs instead of “ from India upto Lydia of 
the new inscription of Hamadan and Persepolis. It seems that 
the Indian satrapy was held by the Achaemenids even upto the 
collapse of the empire, as Xerxes employed against the Greeks 
Indian contingents of infantry and cavalry, and as Darius III 
CodomanuB could summon Indian troops at Arbela in 330 B. C. 
Herodotus says that the Indians were clad in cotton garments 
and armed with the bows of cane tipped with iron, and that they 

j 

were commaoded by Pharnazathres, son of Artapates. The 
cavalry had the same weapons, but they brought riding horses 
(Uid chariots drawn by horses and wild asses. 
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As regards commercial relation between Iran and India during 
the Achaemenian period, we have very few records. The finds 
of gold Darics in India are rare, while those of silver shekels with 
Iraniaii countermarks are frequent The most important docu- 
ment for cultural and commercial relations of Iran of the time of 
Darius I with the provinces of his vast empire is the so-called 
charter of the building of his palace in Susa, found in several 
fragmentary copies in the three principal languages of the 
empire, inscribed on clay-tablets and stone-slabs. The part 
played by the subject-races of the empire and the contributions 
in men and materials offered by them to the building of his 
palace has boon described at length in this inscription. It says, 
among others* mosaic elements ( of the palace ) were executed 
with precious stones, like lapis lazuli and serpentine of Sogdia and 
thf> haematite of Chorasmiaand with ivory of Ethiopia and India 
and Arachosia This palace was built approximately in 
517/516 B. C. 

Dr. Spooner who had carried out excavations at Pataliputra in 
ancient Magadha, the capital of the Maury a Empire, had launch- 
ed a novel but interesting theory about “ a Zoroastrian period 
of Indian History in JRAS^ 1915. The late Mr. S. K. Hodivala 
has refuted the arguments of Dr. Spooner advanced in support 
of this theory in Parsis of Ancient India, Bombay 1920, with 
references from the ancient Indian literature and history. Mr. 
Hodivala has expressed the indebtedness to Dr. Spooner on be- 
half of the Zoroastrians for bringing into prominence the follow^- 
ing facts • “ a few centuries before Christ, the Persians fought in 
India for their Maurya masters, that their masses lived as subject 
races in Northern India long before the Arab conquest of Iran, 
that their leaders were chiefs and even petty rajas, and that their 
masons had probably a hand in the creation Of the Maurya 
palaces after the style of the Persepolitan halls There is no 
doubt that the monuments which can be assigned to the Maurya 
epoch ( 321-184 B. C. ) and to the age succeeding it with relative 
Certainty are few. Among them the notable ones are “ a series 
of isolated columns erected by Asoka at various spots in 
Northern India, the remains of n pillared hall at 'Patna, and a 
group of rook-cut shrines in the Barabar Hills in Behar,” In 
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the coiistruccion of these monuments the Achaemenian influence 
is quite evident The columns called lats are un fluted shafts, 
40 to 50 feet high with bell-shaped capitals, surmounted by an 
abacus with a crowning figure in the round, mostly a lion, some* 
times groups of lions back to back. They have that brilliant 
polish, so characteristic of the Achaemenian architecture. The 
campaniform capitals are a copy of similar bases of columns. 
There is no doubt that the pillared hall is a replica of those hall^ 
of Persepolis and Susa, and perhaps the palace of which it formed 
a part must have been built on the Persepolitan model. The 
rock-cut shrines must have been inspired by the rock-out tombs 
of Naqshe-Rustam. 

TV* Seleiiad, Oraeco-Bactrian, Saka a?id Parthian penodur-- 
The battle of Gaugamela near Arbela in 331 B. 0. sealed the fate 
of Darius Codomanus and also that of the Achaemenian Empire. 
Alexander the Great after subduing the Iranian plateau and the 
eastern dependencies of Iran invaded the valley of the Indus and 
advanced as far as the Hyphasis ( Beas ). From here he had to 
retreat to Iran in 336 B. C. owing to troubles with his army. 
Before his death in 333 B.O., he had subdued many Indian princes, 
like the Raja of Takshashila ( Taxila ) and Porus ( Pauruva ). 
In the army of Alexander which poured into the Indus valley, there 
were among Macedonians, Thracians and Greeks, also men of 
many nations, the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, and even the 
Iranians. The latter served as cavalrymen. 

It seems that at the time of his invasion of India in 305 B. C., 
Seleucus Nicator, to whose lot Babylon and the eastern 
countries had fallen, had to come to terms with Ohandragupta 
Maurya ( Sandrocottos of the Greeks ), the powerful ruler of 
P&taliputra who held the whole of Northern India, because the 
satraps who were in charge of the Indian provinces had found 
their position untenable. Megasthenes was stationed as envoy of 
Seleucus at Pstaliputra. His work on India has enriched our 
knowledge of Mauryan India. Commerce between the two empires 
thrived as can be judged from coins found in Central Asia. Tne 
route along which Indian goods travelled to Europe was by way 
' of the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, in which the Oxus ( Amu 
Daria ) formed an important link ( Strabo, XL 509 ). 
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After the death of ASoka in about 236 B. 0., the Maury a 
Empire and its power seem to have declined speedily. Taking 
advantage of this situation, Antiochus III led an expedition 
into India. He crossed the Hindukusb and marched down the 
Kabul valley, where ho subdued an Indian prince named Subhaga- 
sena ( Sophagasenos ), Before this event, in the reign of 
Antiochus II, Bactria had proclaimed itself independent under 
Diodotus, and in 246 B. 0. the Parthians under Arsaces had 
thrown off the Seleucid yoke. The Baotrian conquest of India 
began in the reign of Euthydemus early in the second century 
B. C. and was carried out by Demetrius and other princes of his 
family, especially Apollodotus I and Menander, who is called 
Milinda in the Psli literature. Eucratides wrested from the 
house of Euthydemus the Kabul valley and a portion of the terri- 
tory of north-west India. But he was deprived of his conquest 
by Mithridates 1 of Parthia before 162 B. C. With hi.s son and 
successor Heliocles, the Greek power in Bactria was brought to 
an end by the Saka invasion. The princes of the house of Euora- 
tides continued to rule in Taxila and the upper Kabul valley upto 
about 25 B. C. It was at the end of the reign Hermaios that 
the latter valley was conquered by Pahlava ( Parthian ) king 
Spalirises, the brother of Vonones.. 

The Sakas or Scythians who invaded the Panjsb had their 
earlier settlements in the Indus valley. In the time of Mithri- 
dates II ( 123-88 B. C. ), the Parthian suzereinty over Seistan and 
Kandahar, where the Scythian vassals held sway, was confirmed. 
According to E. J. Rapson, “ In these subordinate governments, 
the Parthians and the Scythians were so closely associated that 
it is not possible to distinguish between them ; the same family 
includes both Parthian and Scythian names. It is therefore little 
more than a convenient nomenclature which labels the princes 
of the family of Maues, who invaded the Lower Indus valley as 
Sakas, and those of the family of Vonones who ruled over 
Drangi&na ( Seistan ) and Arachosia ( Kandahar ) as Pahlavas. 
T&e relation between Maues and Vonones is uncertain, but it is 
clear that their families were associated in a later generation” 
( Oambridga History of India, p. 568 ). From coin-evidence it 
seems that after the reign of Mithridates II these vassal - states 
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show “ the association not between Parthia and Eastern Iran, 
but between Iran and North-West India. In fact, all through- 
out the period of Saka and Pahlava rule ( 75 B. C. to 50 A. D;) 
the countries to the west and east of the Indus were governed by 
members of the same royal house* There were normally three 
contemporary rulers of royal rank -a King of Kings associated 
with some junior member of his family in Iran, and a King of 
Kings in India ; and the subordinate ruler in Iran usually 
became in due course King of Kings in India^’ (ibid, p, 568-569 ). 

It is interesting to note that Azes I has been hypothetically 
considered by Rapeon as the actual founder of the Vikrama era 
and that Gondophares, the Parthian viceroy of Arachosia and 
suzerain of India was the protector of St. Thomas. 

In the middle of the first century A. D., when Qondophiireg 
and his son Pakores were reigning in Arachosia, the Kushans, a 
tribe of the Yu-Chi, who had settled in Bactria for about a 
hundred years, under their leader Kujala Kadphises invaded the 
Kabul valley and Arachosia. But it seems that the Pahlava 
princes continued to rule upto the end of the first century A. D. 
in the country of the Lower Indus as vassals of the Kushans. 
“ It was from this country, too, and under the leadership of Saka 
and Pahlava satraps that tlie Kushaii power was extended to 
Western India; and in this manner were laid the foundations 
of the kingdom of the Kshatrapas of Surashtra and Malwa, the 
“ Western Kshatrapas who are known in the later Indian 
literature and inscriptions as Sakas. This kingdom lasted 
from about the beginning of the second century to the end of the 
fourth, when it was conquered by the Guptas. The dates which 
appear on the coins and inscriptions of its princes are all in the 
era which starts from the beginning of Kanishka’s reign in 78 
A. D. ... In consequence of its long use by the Saka princes of 
Western India that the era became generally known as the Shaka 
era ( Cambridge History of India, p. 585 ). 

Another branch of the Parthians or Pahlavas worked tHeir 
way gradually from the north down to Malbar and the Coro- 
mandal coast They were first heard of in the second century 
A. D* as the ruling race oi the Pallavas. It seems from* the 
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names of their kings, the first of whom was Shivaskandavarman, 
about 150 A. D., that they had adopted the Hindu faith, especially 
Shaivaisra, long before their rise to power. Their capital was 
Kanchi, ^modern Conjeeveram near Madras. Their power was 
spread as far as the Kitsna. Towards the end of the tenth 
century A. D. the power of the Pallavas was destroyed by the 
Choi a king Rajjaraja the Great ( Encyclopaedia Britannica, Xlth 
^d.,vol. XIV, p. 400). 

It was with tie invasion of Alexandar and the subsequent 
Seleucid domination that Hellenism penetrated into Iran. There 
were in Parthia, Bactria and Arachosia, Greek cities and colonies, 
founded by Alexander, Antiochus, and the Bactrian kings 
Euthydemus and Eukratides, which exercised their cultural 
influence over indigenous populations. The art which developed 
there was either purely Hellenic or often somewhat influenced 
by the native art. In the latter case, it was called Hellenistic. 
It was from Bactria that Hellenism penetrated into India, as we 
see it expressed in the live forms of the Sarnath capital. The 
Hellenic influence is rather pronounced on early Indian coins. 
The earliest coins, current during the Maurya period, were 
commonly called punch-marked. They are more or less irregular 
in shape with one or more symbols indiscriminately stamped on 
their surface. But coins of the Athenian owl-type and those 
specially struck for circulation in North-West India by Seleucus 
I and Antiochus I must have been current. The coin of Sophites 
( Bubhuti ) who was ruling the Pan jab at the close of the fourth 
century B. C. is purely Greek in style and has been copied from 
a coin of Seleucus Nicator. The Indian native states which 
rose to power in the Gangetic valley after the fall of the Maurya 
Empire had struck coins of the square or the Indian and round or 
the Greek type. In motifs of the obverse and the reverse also the 
Indian and Greek influences are visible. The coins of the Greek 
kings of Bactria, which are contemporaneous with the early 
Parthian coinage are really artistic. From the time of 
Dtftoetrius, the coins of Bactria became bilingual, the legends 
being in Greek and Pali, the latter in the Kharoshti script. 
Similar is the case of the coins of the Saka and Pahlava princes 
of the Panjab. The decadence in art, certainly due to Indian 
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inflaeDoei is visible therein. The square coins of the Baotrian 
and Pahlava rulers are imitations of the Indian coinage. 

Arsacid coins, especially of copper, are important for the 
study of the religion of the Parthians. That they practised 
ecclectism in religion is well known. They were Zoroastrians, 
although not so staunch as the Sassanians. They identified 
Zoroastrian deities with the Greek ones, e. g. Mithra the Sun- 
god with Apollo, and figured them on their coins as reverse* 
motifs. The Pahlava kings, who were kinsmen of the Arsaoids, 
must have also practised the same type of ecclectism. The Saka 
or Indo-Scythian rulers, £anishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, 
who were Buddhists, had also venerated deities of other religions 
or perhaps were tolerant towards them, as we find on their coins 
representations of Zoroastrian deities, like Mithra, M&h, Tishtrya 
( Tir ) and Shahrevar, of Greek ones like Helios, Selene .and 
Serapis, and even of Buddha, Skanda Kumara and Vishakha. 

The so-called Gandhara school of art, which was the result 
of the fusion of the Hellenic and Indian art, sprang up during 
the supremacy of the Scytho-Parthian period. The majority of 
the sculptures and terra cottas, mostly representing Buddha, are, 
however, of the Kushana period. Excavations of the French 
Archaeological Mission of Afghanistan carried out by Mr. A. 
Foucher and Mr. J. Hackin, have brought to light many interest- 
ing pieces in stone and terra cotta of the Gandhara art. The 
terra cotta figurines and plaquettcs found at Susa in the strata 
pertaining to the Parthian and early Sassanian periods reminds 
us of certain specimens discovered at Taxila. ( Cambridge History 
of India, pL XXXI, fig. 84 and pi. XXXII, fig. 86 ). It is interest- 
ing to note that an anthropoid sarcophagus of red terra ootta of 
the Madras Museum, whose age is marked as uncertain, must 
have appertained to the early Pallava period, perhaps to a period 
before they adopted Hinduism. Similar sarcophagi have been 
discovered at Susa in the Parthian and early Sassanian strata 
of the ruins of this ancient city. 

Another important fact which emerges from the study of the 
history of Ancient India of the centuries following the invasion 
pf Alexander is that the invaders of India, like the Greeks, thp 
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SakaB, the Pahlavas and the Pallavas, who ruled for centuries in 
India, were finally conquered by the all absorbing and assimilat- 
ing power of Hinduism, and that although they guarded to a 
certain Extent their original identity, the Indian legislators like 
Manu were at a loss to explain their castes. Sometimes they 
are said to have belonged to the degraded Ksatriyas ( Manusmrit, 

43, 44 ; cf. S. K. Hodivala, Parsis of Ancient India, p. 30 ). 

V. Sassanian period , — After gaining the decisive victory 
over Artabanus V of Parthia and after his death in 224 A, D., 
Ardashir V of Persia and I of the Sassanian dynasty ( 226-241 
A. I). ) marched against Seistan. According to Tabari, the 

Kushanshah and the kings of Turan and Makuran sent envoys to 
declare their allegiance to Ardashir. About these events Prof. 
Herzfeld writes as follows ^ “ From the Indian point of view, 
we find that the very year of Ardashir's rise, saw the decay, if 
not the collapse of the Kushan and Andhra powers, and it is 
reasonable to bring these changes in India into connection with 
these happenings in Iran at the same epoch ( Paikiili, M(mu^> 
ment and Inscription of the Early History of the Sassanian Empire, 
Berlin 1924, p. 39 ). The above statement of Tabari, based on 

tradition, has been supported by a silver drachm of Peroz, son of 
Ardashir, with the legend Plroz vazurk kushanshah, i. e. *' PCroz, 
the great king of the Kushans The Paikuli inscription men- 
tions rulers of a large number of provinces and feudal princes, 
like the Saka Kshatrapas from remote parts of India, among 
whom was the prince of Avanti, who were formerly retainers of 
Varharan III in his struggle against Narse, but who after the 
lattePs victory come to pay him homage as king of kings. 
Another inscription discovered at Naqshe-Rustam, on the east 
wall of the monument called Kaabe-Zardiisht, by Dr. Erich 
Schmidt in 1936, dated in the reign of Shahpur I, seems to be of 
political importance. It mentions among other feudatory 
prjnces Narse Sakanshah, Ardashir Malawishah, perhaps king of 
Malwa. “ In the time of Varharan II ( in 284 A, D. ) the 
Sassanian Empire actually comprised among other possessions in 
Ihe east, the lands at the middle course of the Indus and its 
nouths, Kacch, Kathiawad, Malwa and the adjoining hinterlands 
3 [ AnnalCt B. O. R. I. ] 
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of these oountries. The only exception was the Kabul valley and 
the Panjab which continued to remain in the possession of the 
later Kushans ( Faikuli, pp. 37-38 and 43 ). 

There must have been during the whole of Sassanian period 
close commercial and cultural relations between Iran and India, 
especially with the rulers of western India. According to Tabari 

and Mas’udl, Varharan V ( 420-438 A, D. ), famous as Behram Goi, 
went incognito to the court of the King of Kanoj. He won by 
his bravery the affections of the king who gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and ceded to him Makran and Sind. On his way 
back to Iran, he came upon “ Iranian traders who were bold in 
travelling by land and by sea as Firdausi relates. It is also 
related that Behram Gor was very fond of music, and that he 
ordered a whole tribe of musicians from India, They are called 
Zuts( Jats) by Hamza and Lurs by Firdausi. These friendly rela- 
tions seem to have been maintained by succeeding rulers of Iran. 
We read in the Pahlavi treatise on the game of chess that it was 
sent by an Indian king for its interpretation to the court of 
Chosroes I Anashlravon. Buzorgmihr, minister of Chosroes 
explained it from the standpoint of military strategy and sent 
as a counter-problem the game of trick-track, called in Pahlavi 
Nev-Ardmhir and in Persian Nardashir or Nard to the Indian 
court, where nobody could solve its inner meaning and the 
Indian king had to pay tribute to Chosroes in accordance with 
a previous condition. It was also in the reign of Ohosroes 
Anashlravon that the physician Barzoe was sent to India for 
obtaining a copy of the Panchalantra^ which be got translated 
into Pahlavi ( Hodivala, ibid. p. 23 ). It was also in India that 

the origin of the Arabian Nights is to be sought. Tabari men- 

♦ 

tioQS that ChosroeB II ( 590-627 A. D. ) received au embasBy Of 
PulikeBin II in 625 A. D, and a return etnbaBBy was sent from Iran 
which was received with due honour at the Indian court. The 
latter event is supposed to have formed the subject of an 
Ajanta fresco. As regards art. the so-called Qadhaiya coins, so 
numerous in Kathiawar and Malwa, are a debased imitation of 
the coins of the Hepbthalites or the White Huns. The latter had 
come under the induence of the Sassanians as early as in the 
fifth century A. I)., as can be judged from their coins. Again, the 
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Sassanian influence on Indian art, especially on that of north- 
west India and the Kabul valley has been noticed by Mr. A. 
Fouoher in some sculptures and fresques, pertaining to Buddhist 
caves and monasteries at Bamian, north-west of Kabul. The 
SassaniaQs bad come, like their predecessors the Parthians, under 
the influence of the Hellenistic art, as is proved by archaeo* 
logical finds, made in Iran and especially in the ruins of Susa, 
and by the treatment of the motifs of a great number of 
Sassanian seals. The traces of Hellenistic art are evident on 
ancient intaglios found in North-West India. Some of them 
are surely works of Greek artists. A hand in the vitarkarnudra, 
the familiar gestures of Buddha preaching and a female figure 
standing in a garlanded doorway are oft repeated motifs on 
Sassanian seals. They are certainly borrowed from Indian art. 

VI. Post- Sassanian period.— After the downfall of the Sassa- 
nian Empire, first the Umaiyyad and then the ‘AbbSsId Khalifs 
ruled over Iran from Damascus and Bagdad. Muhammad ibn 
Qasim conquered Khorasan in 30 A, H., and later Sind, but the 
Arabs were driven out from this province in 750 A. D. After a 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, India suffered from 
another invasion. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, who had 
subdued Khorasan and a great part of Afghanistan, invaded the 
Panjab immediately on his accession to the throne in 997 A. D. 
Subsequent Indian history upto the invasion of the Moghuls 
under Babar in 1525 A. D. is well known. We may simply men- 
tion that the Muhammadan rulers of the Panjab and the 
Sultans of Delhi, the Turks and the Afghans had come under 
strong influence of Iranian culture, which they spread by their 
conquests in India from the Panjab to the valley of the Ganges, 
and from Gujarat to the Deccan. Persian language became the 
court-language, particularly during the Moghul period. It was 
also responsible for the rise of Urdu, literally the jargon spoken 
by the soldiers in a camp. Persian was cultivated, and Persian 
literature was patronised by Muhammadan rulers of India. 
What concerns art, Moslem architecture and miniature paint* 
ings of India also show the fusion of Iranian and Indian artistic 
traditions. That there was political, cultural and commercial 
iptercourse j betweenlHran fand India during the whole of the 
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Muhammadan period is certain^ especially during the Moghul 
period. The friendly relations of Humayun and Akbar with 
the Safavid rulers of Iran and the exchange of their embassies 
are well known. 

Ever since the Moslem invasion of India,. Islam has spread 
itself among the Hindus, sometimes forcibly, at others peacefully. 
And with it, the Islamic culture also bad penetrated into the 
country. In its origin, this culture was mainly Iranian, as tl>^ 
Arab conquerors of the Sassanian Empire had in their own 
culture hardly any attractive features worth imitating for the 
refined Iranians. They were the Iranian converts to Islam who 
bad been the bulwarks of the so-called A-rab civilisation of the 
Umayyad and ‘Abbasid periods. 

It is interesting to note that about two hundred years ago, the 
Sikhs and the Panjabi Hindus, who were perhaps AgniholrinB or 
worshippers of fire, had erected a pavillion for the Fire called 
Shrl JvWaji at Baku, at that time included iu the Iranian pro- 
vince of Azerbaijan, and built a serai with rooms for pilgrims, as 
we learn from sixteen inscriptions found above the lintels of the 
doors of the serai. 

The Parsis of India are the exponents of the ancient Iranian 
culture. Civilisation and culture of a people is always influenced 
by its religion. And it is the Zoroaatrian religion to which the 
Patsis have remained faithful for thirteen centuries that have 
moulded the admittedly high civilisation and culture of the 
Parsis, and have made them conspicuous among the teeming 
millions of the Indian population. It has been contended that the 
present-day Parsis are the descendants not of i\iQonly Zoroastrian 
immigrants from Iran who landed at Sanjan, but also of other 
earlier immigrants or even of the Sassanian settlers of the Panjab 
and Sind, who are well-nigh forgotten by history and tradition. 
Whatever might be the case, this much is certain that the Parsis 
had spread themselves in Gujarat and other centres of India from 
their original colony of Sanjan, as we shall see presently. The 
earlier Sassanian settlers or immigrants have most probably Seen 
absorbed, like the Pahlavas and the Pallavas before them, by 
f^U powerful Hinduism* 
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After the downfall of the Sassaniau Empire in 641 A. D., 
large bodies of Zoroastrians, men, women and children, left their 
hearths and homes in order to preserve their ancestral 
Zoroastrian faith rather than accept Islam, the religion of the con- 
quering Arabs. They took either the south-westerly course 
towards the sea-coast or sought refuge in the inaccessible 
mountainous region of Khorasan. That they could guard their 
independence in Tabaristan, the region which the Arab 
geographers called Mazandaran, for one hundred and fifty years, 
from June 651, when Yazdagard III, the last Sassanian sovereign 
was murdered, upto the end of the eightii century A. D., has been 
proved by the coins of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who were 
princes of the royal Sassanian house, and from the anonymous 
coins struck by the Zoroastrians who revolted against the Arabs. 

The Kififjeh-Sdffjrmy composed in Persian verses by a Parsi 
priest of Navsari, called Babinan Kaikobad Sanjana, in 1599 
A. D. , relates that a large body of Persians ( Zoroastrians ) who 
had settled in Kohistan bad left their homes in the latter half of 
the seventh century for the port of Hormuz on the mainland of 
the Persian Gulf. Here they stayed for a couple of decades, but 
they had to leave Iran for the preservation of their faith. They 
set sail with their women and children and made for the coast 
of India. They reached at last the island of Div on the south 
coast of Kathiawar. After a sojourn of nineteen years there, 
they again took to ship for some unknown reason, and sailed for 
the coast of Gujarat, wheie they landed near the site of modern 
Sanjan in North Konkan. A Hindu king named JadI Rana was 
ruling there. He gave the emigrants the permission to stay in 
his realm and choose a suitable site for their colony. Five years 
later, he allowed them to build a fire-temple, Atash-BehrSm, for 
which he granted them land, and to enthrone therein the sacred 
fire with due ceremonies and rituals. The emigrants, who called 
themselves Parsis, i. e. “ inhabitants of Pars named this sacred 
fire IranshUh in memory of their ancient country and as symbol 
of the lost empire. It should be observed that after some genera- 
tions, several bands of Parsis from this original Sanjan colony 
had migrated to Navsari, Surat, Variav, Broach, Ankleswar, 
Cambay and other places in Qujarat The Kisaeh relates there- 
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after the perigrinations of the Iranshah. In the reign of Sultan- 
Mahraud Begara, in about 1492, his general Alaf Khan invaded 
the territory of Sanjan. At the request of the Hindu Raja, the 
Parsi colonists put at his disposal 1400 horsemen under the 
leadership Ardashir, who forced Alaf Khan to retreat. The latter 
returned to Sanjan with reinforcements. Overpowered by odds, 
Ardashir, though covered with wounds, fell on the battlefield 
fighting for the Raja. The latter was also killed. The Parsis 
suffered at Sanjan heavy losses. Then the Muhammadans sacked 
Sanjan. The Parsis were obliged to seek safety first in the 
neighbouring hills of Bahrot, where tliey transferred the Sacred 
Fire, and afterwards in the forests of Bansda. From there the 
Iranshah was removed to Navsari in about 1515 A. D. at the 
request of a prominent and respected member of the whole Parsi 
community, called Changa Asha. The removal of the Iranshah 
to Bulsar and finally to TJdvada in 1742 A. D. is, of course, not 
mentioned in the Kisseh. It is further related therein that the 
Mobad who was the leader of the Parsi emigrants explained to 
the Raja the principles of the Zotoastrian faith, and said “ Do 
not be heavy-hearted on our account, for never shall any evil 
( deed) proceed from us in this land. We shall be the friends of 
all Hindustan and everywhere scatter the heads of thy foe 
( cf. S. H, Hodivala, Studies in Parsi History^ Bombay 1920, 
p. 103 ). 

Attempts have been made by some students of the Parsi 
history to belittle the value of the Kisseh-Sanjan as a document 
of the early history of the Parsis and to mark it as absurd. But 
it is certain that the Kisseh is based on a genuine tradition, as 
genuine as the traditions howsoever dimly preserved in the 
Hindu Pura^as, The date of the landing of the Parsis at 
Sanjan is given as the second day of the fourth month A. Y. 85, 
which year corresponds to 716 A. D. This date seems to be 
plausible from the traditional standpoint, although it does not 
tally with the ninth day of the bright half of Sravana 
Samvat 772, as given in a marginal note in a Zoroastrian manu- 
script. Dr. M. B. Davar fixes this date as 772 of the Shaka era, 
cprresponding to A. Y. 219 and to 850 A. D. ( Parsi Avaz^ 14l|J|:i 
March 1948, p. 9). The date of the consecration of the Iranshah 
is thus 721 A. D. As to Jadi Rana, who is also called Rai-Rayan, 
be was most probably VijaySditya ( 696-733 A. D. of the line of 
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the Western Chalukyas, as Mr. S. K, Hodivala bas pointed out 
( Parsis of Ancient India, Bombay 1930, p. 37 ; for the discussion 
of the Kisseh-Sanjan, of. ibid., pp. 30-50 ). 

The’ Parsis commemorate every year on the 25th day of the 
first month of the Zoroastrian calendar the anniversary of those 
gallant men and women who fell victims of the treacherous 
attack of a Rajput chief of Ratanpur at Variav, situated at some 
distance from Surat, towards the close of the eleventh century. 
The cause of the attack seems to have been the refusal of the 
Parsis to pay excessive tribute to the chief. 

Only an allusion may be made to a synopsis of the history of 
the Parsis of seven hundred years, from 850 to 1478 A. D., given 
by Mr. Hodivala in Parsis of Ancient India, pp. 52-’56. The data 
1478 A. D. is the date of the earliest known Riwayat brought 
from Iran by Nariman Hoshang. The Riwayats are a collec- 
tion of questions on Zoroastrian religion and religious customs 
and practices asked by the Parsis of India to their correligionists 
in Iran through their emissaries and the answers brought by 
them. The date of the last Riwayat is 1773 A. D. Thus there was 
a vivid intercourse between the Parsis and the Zoroastrians of 
Iran for full three centuriee. It was interrupted by the political 
events which took place in Iran during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. In 1853 
it was revived through the favour of Nasiruddin Shah Qajar. 
Mr. Maneckji Limji Hataria was sent in that year as agent of the 
Parsis to Teheran. With the advent of the Pahlavi dynasty to 
power under the late Reza Bhah, the Parsis have been taking 
keen interest not only in the welfare of their correligionists in 
Iran, but also in the commercial, economic and cultural relations 
with Iran. 

It is reported that among the divines of different religions 
with whom Akbar ( 1542-1605 A. D. ) conferred for the establish- 
ment of his Din-i-Alahl, there was one Meherji Rana, a Parsi 
priest of Navsari. He made good impression on the Emperor by 
his religious knowledge and was awarded a jagir of three 
hundred vinghahs in Navsari. The Din-r Alahl was, as is well 
known, greatly influenced by Zoroastrianism. A Parsi folk-song 
even relates that Akbar had put on the Sudrah and the KusH, the 
sacred shirt and the sacred girdle of the Zoroastrians. 
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The Iran League which was founded in Bombay ii\ the early 
twenties of this century has been the means of liaison between 
the Parsis of India and the Iranian intellectuals. The schools for 
boys and girls and dispensaries with expert medical aid/ which 
have been opened in Yazd and other cities of Iran for Zoroastrians 
by the Parsis and Iranis of Bombay, have been accessible also to 
all Iranians, Muhammadans, Jews and Zoroastrians alike. 

What the small community of the Parsis, a little more than a 
lac strong, have done for their adopted country India, which 
has become to them really their own mother-country, is known 
the world over. That they have and still cultivate the affection 
for their ancient father-land Iran is quite natural. In no way 
restricted by their religion, they have adopted all that was good 
in both oriental and occidental cultures. They are the pioneers 
for male and female education in India. A man like the first 
Sir Jarashedji Jeejeebhai has opened primary and secondary 
schools for boys and girls in nearly all towns and villages 
inhabited by the Parsis. Other Parsis have followed his lead 
and have opened schools for all communities, in some cases even 
with students^ hostels, Zoroastrianism lays great stress on 
health and hygiene. Their contribution towards this end in a 
town like Bombay is not insignificant. Charity is the by-word 
of their religion. It is not restricted to the Parsi community 
alone, but it is extended to all communities ; it is catholic or 
universal. This is proved by munificent donations from 
Tata and Wadia Trusts sent to help those struck by natural 
catastrophes all the world over. Charitable institutions, like 
schools, hospitals, sanatoriums and dharmashalas, have been 
opened in nearly every Parsi centre. Many hospitals are open 
also to other communities. The Parsis have been pioneers in 
foreign trade and commerce and in industries. The name of Sir 
Jamshedji Tata will be joined for ever with the Bangalore 
Research institute, with the iron industry of Jamshedpur, and 
with the hydro-electric power-station in the Ghats. Many 
Indian scientists owe their rise to fame to the Bangalore 
Research Institute, and many others have been given splendid op- 
portunities to do research-work in the Tata concerns. The Parsis 
are an advanced community, and their leaders have given a lead 
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in social reforms to other communities. The Gnyan Prasarak 
Mandali of Bombay, whoso inspirers were Farsi educationists 
and social reformers, has contributed not a little to the irradica- 
tion of superstitions aiul towards the spread of universal 
knowledge. The names of Dr. Dadabbai Navroji, Sir Phirozshah 
Mehta and Sir Dinshah Vaccha will remain for ever in the field 
of Indian politics. It is they who among others have inspired into 
the Indians the idea of the fight for national freedom. We have 
mentioned the above facts in brief not for the sake of showering 
undue praises on the Parsi community, but only in order to bring 
to the notice of sister-communities the share, howsoever little, 
that wo have given to Mother-India towards the advancement of 
the lot of our co-mationals. And thereby we have tried our best 
to fulfil the promise given by the Mobad to Jadi Bana to remain 
the friends of India, Whatever a few misguided Parsis would 
say, the thinking majority of the Parsis say with one voice *• 
We are Indians first, Parsis afterwards. Our relations, political 
and cultural, with India are to be looked upon as the relations of 
a community, Iranian by origin and religion, but by heart and 
aspirations Indian. Our more than a millennium old exclusivity 
from other Indian communities has enabled us to keep intact our 
religion and our communal entity. Otherwise, we would certainly 
have shared the lot of the Iranian Pahlavas and Pallavas of old. 

The Parsis have contributed their share also in the field of 
Persian and Gujarati literatures. To Gujarati which is their 
mother-tongue, they have given a certain flexibility by the 
happy mixture of common Persian words. Many an Indian 
architect, painter and sculptor owes perhaps his initiation in art 
to the Sir Jamshedji School of Arts of Bombay. We are unable 
to say anything definite about the contribution of the Parsis to 
fine arts. But we may casually remark that the fountain in the 
Bazar Gate Street in Bombay, which has been erected by the 
late Mr. Bamanji Wadia, is a massive stone structure in the pure 
Persipolitan style. 


4 [Aniials,B.O. R. 1. 1 
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By 

K. KrtlSHNAMOORTHY 

The theory of Dhvani was expounded as the most significant 
principle in literary criticism by the new school of critics heiiflcd 
by Anandavardhana. No less a writer than the f^^reat Abhinava 
gupfca Acarya wrote an elaborate and authoritative commentary 
on the Dhvanyaloka, wherein ho has explained all the implica- 
tions involved in the theory with the aid of copious illustrations 
drawn from the whole range of Sanskrit literature and criticism. 
The masterly treatment of the subject by Anandavardhauj;, 
combined with the authoritative interpretation of it by Abhinava- 
gupta was able to overcome all opposition to the theory by rival 
schools and elicit universal admiration and acceptance of it by 
later theorists. 

But at the very outset we are faced with the question whether 
the Dhvani-th^oxy is entirely original and propounded for the 
first time in the Dhvamjaloka. The Indian mind is instinctively 
averse to new-fangled notions and a most marked tendency in 
Indian philosophical writings is, even when the writer holds an 
opinion different from that of the recognised authority, to 
reinterpret the current theory in a new light rather than to 
enunciate an original theory. Far from the craze for originality, 
we find in Indian thinkers an anxiety to keep their personality 
in the background as far as possible. Their reverence for 
authority was almost religious and their idea was not to be 
original but to be faithful tc older texts. This should not be 
understood to mean that the atmosphere was such as to preclude 
all efforts at bold and independent thinking. Even in religious 
matters, there was freedom for holding an independent outlook ; 
but originality merely for the sake of being original was never 
encouraged. Even great writers like Sarhkaracarya «rhd 

* An extract from my thesis entitled *‘The Dhvanjf&loka and its Critics ”, 
approved for the Degree of Pb. D. in the University of Bombay. 
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Vacaspatimisra chose to be commentators rather than original 
authors. 

Such being the case, one need not be surprised by the state- 
ment in the very first 

Karika of the DUvanyaloka. Instead of claiming for himself any 
credit for having laid down an original theory, the author 
categorically asserts that the idea of Dlivavi as constituting the 
soul of poetry is an ancient one and that it was so designated by 
learned men. Whether there is any historical truth in this asser- 
tion deserves to be examined at some length. 

From the total absence of any reference to Dhvani in all the 
works on Poetics from Bharata down to Rudrata, one will be led 
to think at firs!; sight that the remark of Anandavardhana is to 
be explained as being occasioned by his zeal to disclaim all 
individual responsibility for the new view proposed and that 
it is purposefully left vague, no writer in particular being 
mentioned as the originator of the new doctrine. Though to 
some extent this may be true, closer examination will reveal that 
there may be a grain of truth also in the statement of the Karika, 

What exeotly is the meaning of Samamnatapurvah,*^ If we 
take it to mean “ clearly stated in earlier hooks the statement 
would of course be inaccurate since no such book of an earlier 
author exists. There is no reason to think that such books might 
have been lost, for there is not a single reference to them in the 
whole range of Sanskrit criticism. The same difficulty had to be 
faced by Abhinavagupta also, and it is interesting to note how he 
gets over it. This is done by taking ‘ SamamnatapUrvah ’ to mean 
“ orally handed down in learned circles with an unbroken tradi- 
tion, though unrecorded in books * 

The plural number in the word ‘ budliaih ’ is also taken to be 
significant. The theory does not claim acceptance simply 
J)ecause a stray critic affirmed it; on the other hand a number of 
learned critics were in agreement regarding its importance in 
literature, and it is this concensus of opinion prevailing amongst 
a*famous circle of cultured critics which is taken as sufficient to 

— Looana, P* 32. K, S. B. I. Edti. 
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prove its validity. The charge of incompleteness or incorrectness 
can perhaps be levelled against an individual critic’s vier/s but 
not against the views of a whole class of cultured critics. ' 

Moreover, the special significance of the upoffarga ‘ sam ’ in 
* mmUmnatapTirvah ’ is also to be taken into account. ‘ Sam ’ may 
be paraphrased as “ samyak ”, meaning ‘ well ’, ‘ with great 
interest ’. Surely, scholars of repute would not take so much 
interest in teaching a doctrine if it were incredible. 

From the foregoing it would appear that the theory of Dhvard 
was very much in vogue in a famous circle of cultured critics, 
and though it was never committed to writing, it was being 
traditionally handed down as a valuable treasure from genera* 
tion to generation. In other words, the theory of Dhvani was 
being looked upon as a precious inheritance from the past rather 
than as a glorious achievement of the present. 

Who, then, were these learned critics of the past ? We can 
gather that they were well versed in the principles of literary 
appreciation by the epithet “ Kavya-taltvn-vidhhih ” bestowed on 
them by Anandavardhana himself in the VrlH. ^ We read again 
that the i)Avant-doctrine was absolutely unrecognised by the 
ancient writers on Poetics. * At first sight it will appear to be 
in flat contradiction with the earlier remark viz. , “ KavyasyUlma 
dhvaniriti budhaih yah fiamdmmtapurvah ”, But the contradiction 
disappears when we note that the expression ‘ kavya-lak^ya- 
vidhdyibliih ’ is not the same as ‘ Rdvya-tattva-vidbhih The 
latter, or men of literary taste were aware of the theory, but the 
former or writers on rhetoric were ignorant of it. In their blind 
worship of conventional categories, the rhetoricians seem to 
have neglected the views of critics though they deserved recogni- 

' Vide- HViHqR , q 3 

?R i ibid p. 3i. 

* q ^ jqi — Ibid. p. 32. 

* ql: = — Vrtli oji Dhvanyaloka,l.\. 

* 

—Op. oit. p. 76. 
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tion. ' To supply this want in the standard works on rhetoric 
was one of the objects with which the Dhvanyaloka was written. 
By doing due justice to the theory of Dhvani which was so far 
only in a floating stage, the author of the Dhvanyaloka was sure 
of enlisting the sympathy and support of all sahrdayas or critics 
of sound literary taste. By establishing the soundness of the 
theory on a solid basis in a well-planned book, by removing all 
possible objections that might be raised against the theory and 
by reinterpreting the accepted categories of rhetoric in the light 
of the new theory, Anandavardhana thought that he was render- 
ing a salutary service. ^ 

It is clear from the above considerations that the Dhvani — 
theory was not thrown into tha field of Sanskrit literary 
criticism all of a sudden. It was not in the nature of a Copernican 
revolution. The Dhvanyaloka itself unmistakably points to the 
existence of the theory among critics of note for a pretty long 
period before the work was actually written. And these critics, 
whoever they might have been, seem to have relied on their own 
response to literature in arriving at the theory instead of being 
noseled by the canons of criticism that were codified in works 
on rhetoric. They appear to have approached the masterpieces 
and classics of Sanskrit literature with an unbiassed and open 
mind, and their experience which could not be gainsaid was the 
basis on which they built up the rudiments of a new theory, since 
the earlier categories of criticism were found insufficient to 
account for their enjoyment of literature. * 

According to these critics, then, the only criterion for exercis- 
ing judgment on literary matters was the gift of a sound literary 
taste, or a responsive heart. And they took pride in styling 

> *1^ ^ — op. oit. p. m. 

( —The concluding verse of the Dhv. ) 

u?Tt% gqjitqH i 

— Op. cit. p. 76, 
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themselves as sahrdayas. In this sense this word also must have 
been brought into currency only by about this time, as it is 
conspicuous by its absence in all ancient works on poetics. The 
word sahrdaya is very sif?nificant as laying emphasis on the most 
important condition of a literary critic, namely, the gift of a 
responsive heart, a heart which is essentially akin to that of the 
poet and which can share in full all that the poet has to comraunb 
cate. This clearly shows the new angle of vision which these 
critics brought to bear upon their theorisings on poetry. 

In some Mss, the Dhvanyaloha is found designated by the 
alternate title Sahrdayaloka, Perhaps the explanation is to be 
found in the fact that Anandavardhana was trying to systematise 
the ideas of the Sahrdayas before him, who had already evolved 
and preached the outlines of the Dhvani-theoTj. But this is only 
a conjecture. 

But it gains added support from some allusions to Sahrdayas 
that had propounded the Dhvani- theory from writers like 
Mukula Bhatta and his pupil Pratihara Iiiduraja who belong to 
a period anterior to Abhinavagupta. The plural in all these 
references deserves to be carefully noted : Some of the references 
are given below i 

fR 1 — ( Mukulabhattd’s ' ahhuUia-vrlfi- 

malrka N. S, Edii. p. 21 ). 

— ( Op. Git. p. 19 ). 

f^rT%rTi I — ( Pratiharenduraja^s Laghiivrili on Udbhata’s KCivya 

lamkarasamgraha, N. S. Edn. p. 92 ). 

These references of course, are quite insufficient to prove tht 
hypothesis that a circle of Sahrdayas first gave currency to the 
theory of Dhtaiii ; for the expression ‘ sahrdayaih ’ can be taken^as 
standing for the author of the Dhmnydloka also, * and the plural 
number explained as indicative of respect. But why these 

* Vide — Mm. P, V, Kane, History of Alarhkara Literature^ pp. LX If. 
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writers, belonging as they do to a rival school of thought, should 
if' l ord such high respect to the author of the Dhvanyaloka is 
^ \ ^tifying. It looks very strange especially when we find that 
080 very writers invariably use the singular with reference to 
t. e highest authorities even, when they are quoting from them, 
ihe only alternative left would be to construe the plural, 
as meant in derision, which also is not very plausible. On the 
other hand, there would be little difficulty if we consider that the 
expression mJirdayaih in the plural is wide enough to 
include Auaudavardhaiia, the author of the DhvcmyCdoka, and it 
need not .‘ippoar strange if sometimes Anandavardhana’s work is 
quoted as that 01 the Sftlirdatja.^,^ since he w^as tlie foremost 
representative of the school of Sahrclayas. ' Thus though 
incidentally Aiiandavardhana may also be meant by the 
expression, it is not exclusively applicable to him. It primarily 
refers to a w'hole class of cultured critics that preceded Ananda- 
vardhana. V. V. Sovani’s contention'^ that tyihrdaija is the proper 
name of the DhmnikCirikd-kara loses much force in the light of 
the above considerations. 

In this connection the history of the usage of the word 
iydirdnya itself will be very serviceable. All my efiforts to trace 
in earlier writers a single usage of the expression * sahrdaya ^ in 
t .0 sense made out by the Dhvani theorists'^ ended in vain. In 

* Vide — ( i ) 15 ( d: ) 

I — Laghiivrtti p. 93. 

( ii ) ’hqifi 1 — op. cit. p. 97. 

( ill ) ^ HWcirq ... c)p. cit. r. 9«. 

Cf. — Locana, p. 82. 

^ Tlio view is more fully dealt with in my chapter on “ Authorship and 
Date of the Dhvanyaloka ” in my Doctorate Thesis. For Sovani's view 
mde — * Who is the Author of the DhvaiAkarikas V *, JKAS. 1910, pp. 164-5. 

^ Abhinavagupta’s famous explanation of the word Sahrdaya is repeated 
verbatim by most of the later writers, and it reads : — 

( Looana, p. 77 ). In support of this explanation Abhinavagupta cites a 
veijpe form Bharata*s Natya-Saatra as authority. But even in this verse the 
expression Sahrdaya does not occur, 

Cf. “ ffrq *11^ #3^^: I 

— Nalyakastra^ VH. 7. 
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the whole range of Sanskrit literature and criticism as also in 
the numerous lexicons belonging to an age earlier than that of 
the Dhvanyaloka, the word sahrdaya is conspicuous by its 
absence.,* This phenomenon is certainly unique and in view of 
the importance that came to be attached to the expression by 
Anandavardhana and his successors, one may hazard the con- 
jecture that most probably the idea arose in the c’rcle of talented 
critics who were also responsible for the propagation of the 
-theory. This piece of negative evidence also will acquire 
some value when considered also with the other facts. 

On this point, there is a further piece of evidence coming 
from an ancient Kannada work on Ehetoric viz., the Kavtraja- 
mCirga, by Nrpatunga, a Rastrakuta King, also known by the 
name of Amoghavarsa ( 815-877 A. D. ). This date makes him a 
senior contemporary of Anandavardhana. Nrpatunga is an out 
and out follower of the ancient a/wiA-ara- school and his Kaviraja- 
mdrga is more often than not a Kannada rendering of Bhamaha s 
Kavyalavikara and Dandin's Kavyadaria. There is no reason to 
suspect that he had read the Dhvanydloka which arose in Kashmir 
about that time. On the other hand, it looks more plausible that 
he had not read it in view of the fact that at least the period of 
one or two generations must be held to have elapsed before the 
Dhvanydloka could become popular in such remote provinces as 
Karnataka, Now, this Nrpatunga alludes to Dhvani^ in its 
technical sense and unlike Bhamaha and Dandin ( who never 
allude to it ) he thinks it proper that a place should be given to it 
in the scheme of alamkdras. Hence he recognises Dhvani as an 
additional alamkdra and illustrates it. ^ 

1 The earliest reference to the word Sahrdnyn is in a quotation found in 
Vaniana’s Kavyalamkarasutravrtti under I, ii. 21 . 

5r=!Tl% rfiTf.q I 

But VSmana was a Kashmirian who was perhaps a contemporary of the 
new critics : hence Vamana’s usage does not alter the position, 
cf. DhvaniyembudalahkSram 

Dhvaiiiyisuguih sabdadindamarthade dUsyam 1 
Nenevudidanintu kamaiado— 
lanimisayugamoppi torpudintidu codyaih 11 

— KavirSjamarga, III. 209. 

The precise meaning of the last three lines is not very clear. 
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This statement of Nrpatuhga will prove beyond doubt that 
;he term Dhvayii had already been invested with its technical 
3ense in the realm of poetics even before the Dhvanyaloha was 
written, and it had become popular not only in Kashmir, but 
3 ven in 'a remote province like Karnataka since a Kannada 
writer on poetics considers it necessary to refer to it and 
•ecognise it as an independent alahikara * in his scheme of 
poetics. The classification of Dhvani recognised by Nrpatunga* 
*s also primitive and undeveloped. 

Similarly, Pratlharenduraja also refers to a classification of 
Dhvani much simpler than that of Anandavardhana. He quotes 
a scheme of ten divisions of Dhvani which, though similar to that 
of Anandavardhana’s in essentials, is less exhaustive. But these 
ten divisions mark an advance over the two divisions mentioned 
by Nrpatuhga thus indicating that the -D/imn/-theory was 
growing until it came to be finally systematised by Ananda- 
vardhana. ^ 

Granting, then, that the outlines of the i)/ii;am-theory had 
already been forestalled by the school of sahrdayas long before 
the Dhvanyaloka came into prominence, can we glean anything 
about the way they came to coin the strange expression Dhvani 
for signifying this most original theory of literary appreciation ? 
The Dhvanyaloka and the Locana throw a flood of light on this 
point as well. 

The definition of Dhvani given in the Dhvanyaloka is •' 

The phrase Suribhih Kathitah is not without signifi- 
cance. The author purposely points out that STiris are found to 
style a particular class of poetry as Dhvani, The allusion is 

^ “ Dhvaniyembudalamkaraih *’ may also be taken to mean * Dhvanirnama 

alamkarah ’ i. e. ‘ Dhvani' is no more than an alamkdra, 

* i, e. iiahda-dhvani and arthadhvani, 

^ A fuller account of the scheme of Dhvani classification quoted by 
FratIhSrendurSja, and a comparative estimate of it with Anandavardbana's 
scheme, appears in the chapter entitled ‘Critics of the Dhvani Theory in 
my Thesis. 

5 [ Annala, B. 0. R. I. } 
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clearly to the scihp/aijns who spoke of dhvani for the first time. The 
vrtli makes it abundantly clear that the word dhvani in the sense 
used has the sanction of eminent persons and hence should not 
be dismissed as being the concoction of a third-rate person.* Here 
also Sunbhih^ is paraphrased as Adivyu'Taf/vuitha-Darsibhth/^ 
80 that it might stand for sahrdayaa as contrasted from tradi- 
tional writers on rhetoric who, as we saw above, are referred to 
by the expression Kavya-Laksana-Vidhayibhih. Though in 
this context the word Suribhih should properly signify only the 
sahrdayas, the vrtli alludes to another possible sense in which the 
word might be taken. Grammarians are said to deserve most the 
title ‘.s'wn’, since all branches of study are built upon the 
groundwork of grammar. The expression ‘ Dhvani ^ was used by 
the Grammarians to denote certain aspects of speech and mean- 
ing. And the salndayas wlm held the views of the grammarians 
in high regard appear to have borrowed this expression from the 
field of grammar. ** In other words, the sahrdayas derived light 
and guidance from the grammarians wlien they w^ere faced with 
the problem of clearly defining the essentials of poetry. The 
theory was evolved by them independently, and they found 
proper designation for it in tlie works on grammar. 

To whal extent the literary critics were influenced by the 
grammariaus, is the next question which may be taken up for 
consideration. There can be no doubt that in their appraisal of 
beauty in literature, these critics were faced with the pheno- 
menon of suggestion. More often thaii not, they must have been 
struck by the strange phenomenon of the element of poetic charm 
eluding their analytic intellect. There was no mistaking their 
aesthetic response, but to no tangible aspect of poetry, could they 

I Dhvatiyaloka, I. 13. 

* “ ^ qm- 

I — Ibid. p. 239. 

•’ Ibid. p. 244. 

* Cf. 1 % ^ % 

1 

—Op. oit. pp. 240*6. 
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attribute this element of aesthetic appeal. Now it would appear 
to be instanced in style, now in sense, now in the emotion 
evoked, and further analysis led them nowhere in particular. By 
constant perusal of specimens of great literature, they must have 
come* to the conclusion that the underlying principal of poetry 
is something which cannot be explained in terms of its external 
features such as Alahihara or Giina- It was something more 
fundamental and more intrinsic. Though it was cognised only 
through the medium of outward symbols viz,, words and their 
meanings in poetry, still it was something out-topping them, 
endowing them with a new lease of life as it were. The critics 
Instead of dismissing this subtle principle of suggestion involved 
in all great poetry as inscrutable, persisted in their critical 
analysis till they came to some definite conclusions. 

In the course of their examination of the problem of meaning, 
the literary critics naturally looked up to logic and grammar for 
light and guidance. They wanted to see if a similar experience 
had been scientifically explained by the earlier writers. How 
can a word give rise to a meaning altogether different from the 
conventional one ; and how to explain this suggested sense as 
being the source of all aesthetic delight? These were the two 
questions confronting the literary critics and awaiting satis- 
factory solution at their hands. The first question formed an 
important* subject of enquiry in Orammer as well as Philosophy. 
And when the literary critics discovered that in Grammar the 
same problem had been tackled successfully, they readily 
borrowed not only their conclusions but even their nomenclature. 
The designation ' dhvani^ which had been made use of by the 
grammarians in explaining their principle of spliota was trans* 
ferred to the fielcf of literary criticism. 

Dhvani in ordinary parlance means ‘ tone ' or ‘ sound \ But 

treatises on Grammar, it was given a more technical signi- 
ficance. Its usage in a five-fold sense is discernible in the 
Vqjeyapadlya of Bhartrbari. To get a clear idea of these various 
senses in which the word ‘ dhvani ’ is used, an examination of the 
theory of sphota itself, of which it forms an intrinsic part, is 
indispensable. 
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The theory of sphota was propounded by the grammarians as 
an explanation of the problem- ‘ how words signify meaning ^ ? 
Words will be found to be nothing but a combination of letters 
and one might popularly hold that the letters are the ultimate 
causes of meaning. Such a view is not acceptable to the 
grammarians. A mere grouping of letters cannot lead to sense 
according to them for the following reasons i— 

( 1 ) Meaning is conveyed by a word as a whole and not by 
the letters individually. Letters cannot signify anything 
severally because they are nothing more than mere sounds Thus, 
when the word gauh is uttered, meaning does not follow from any 
of the three letters ' ga\' cm * and ‘ visarga ^ that go to form the 
word. In case one letter were sufficient to signify the meaning, 
the other two would be rendered superfluous. * 

( 2 ) If it is held that a combination of these letters is 
responsible for giving rise to the meaning, such a combination 
itself would be found impossible, inasmuch as letters are not 
simultaneously uttered and, moreover, they are liable to dis- 
appear as soon as they are uttered. ^ 

( 3 ) If all the. letters as recollected in a single act of re- 
membrance are held to signify meaning, even then there would 
be difficulty. Words such as ' sara' and ' rasa^ consisting of 
identical letters but in a different order would have to signify 
one and the same meaning, which is not borne out by experience. ^ 
Thus the individual letters are found inadequate to explain 
the phenomenon of word-signification. If the parts of a word 
( viz., letters ) are meaningless, the whole word too may be called 
meaningless in a way. But the universal experience of mean- 
ing cannot be gainsaid. How, then, are we to explain it ? The 
reply of the grammarians is that we have to postulate the 

— Locana^VyakhyU^Kaumudi, p. 21^, 

* sBFTqPIOtf I 

—Loo. oit. 

* ^ I Loc. cit. 

‘ Cf. I 

— Durga on Birukta^ 1. 3. 
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existence of another entity called sphota which is suggested by 
the sounds of letters, and which in its turn reveals the meaning. 
The sphota, again, is not indiscriminately suggested by the 
several letters but by the last only as conditioned by a sequential, 
mental impression of the earlier ones. ’ 

By admitting the concept of sphota, the grammarians solved 
the difificulties seen above which arise if letters are momentary, 
successive and devoid of meaning by themselves. Whereas sphota 
is said to be eternal, indivisible and suggestive of meaning, 
letters differ from word to word, and time to time. But sphota 
is one, constant and unchanging. In the realm of language, 
sounds are responsible for the seeming differences and dicho- 
tomies while sphota is the one abiding and enduring principle 
which standvs for unity. Even as the Atman in the Vedanta, 
Sphota represents the Reality while the sounds are only apparent. 
And like the Atman, again, sphota is also equated with the 
universal Brahman and the whole world is spoken of as its 
vivarta or manifestation in diverse forms. ® 

It is in connection with the sphota theory that the Grammarians 
made use of the expression DhvanL The various sounds that are 
spoken of as suggestive of sphota are referred to by the same 
name ‘ dhvani \ ^ Thus in the stock example of ‘ Qauh ^ there are 
three sounds or letters or dhvanis, viz. , Ga, A u and visarga. Each 
of these dhvanis suggests the sphota of the word as a whole. To 
put it in other words, each of the three dhvanis is a ‘ vyanjaka * of 
‘ Gopadasphota ’ and ‘ Oopadasphota ' is vyahgya. This sphota 
which is of a unified character gives rise to the meaning or 
^arfha* viz., the idea of an animal possessing dewlap, hump, 
hoofs and horns’. Though the sphota is suggested even by the 
utterance of the first letter, it is not clear enough to be signi- 

1 Kaumudi, Loc. oil;. 

^ *1^ I 

* — vskyapadlya, 1. i, 

* %% qur'i tp 

l -KAumudI, p. 241. 
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ficative. The same is the case with the sphota suggested by the 
subsequent letters, except the last one. Sphota is rendered capable 
of signification only when it is suggested finally by the utterance 
of the last letter. ^ The real nature of all the letters is grasped 
only at this stage, when one has the awareness of the fiphoia as 
suggested by the last letter. Hence the dhvanis are also described 
as anlya-budcUii-nirgrahya. And nada is only a synonym for 
dhvani when understood in this sense. The idea is clearly 
brought out by Bhartrhari when he says : — 

3TTfT^T g ^ !TrTrrfT% m 

3TT|%^R^^r^rT ' 

The instance is taken of a student who is engaged in the task 
of learning a hymn or stanza by rote. He is found to repeat the 
same thing over and over again till he has definitely committed 
it to memory. The knowledge that he has successfully learnt it 
by rote comes to the student only after ho repeats the text correctly 
for the last time. Though it is the last recitation only that 
secures him success, the earlier recitations are not without their 
value. As a matter of fact, without the earlier recitations, he 
could never have learnt the piece by rote successfully. Thus, 
though the whole piece is repeated every time, its full mastery is 

— Kaiimudl, p. 241. 

* H«t! ^ ^OTI ^ 

I — Loeana, pp. 241-2. 

s VSkyapadlya, I. 83-5. “Pratyayaih, is quoted in the Loeana, and 
the other two verses are quoted in the KaumudI, Loo. cit. Of. also the 
quotation from the Mahabhasya : — 
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not gained till the successful recitation in the end* In the same 
manner, it is alleged, the ^^phoUi though suggested by every letter 
is not fully significant till it is finally suggested by the last. 
The outlines of sphota at the earlier stages will be blurred 
and hazy.* It becomes clear and significant simultaneously with 
the utterance of the last letter. 

Just as the grammarians referred to the letters that are 
• suggestive ( vyanjiJca ) of sphota by the term dhvani, the literary 
critics also employed the same expression to stand for words and 
senses that are suggestive of other senses in the field of literature.^ 
The literary critics were particularly fascinated by this expres- 
sion, since it had several other usages besides the one explained 
above in the field of grammar and they too were in search of a 
similar significant expression that could equally apply to all the 
important points at issue. The other usages also arc indicated 
briefly in what follows. 

The view of sphota detailed above is according to that school 
of grammarians who bold that sphota or sabda is eternal and 
hence uncreated, since a beginning implies also an end. They 
declare that sabda is always suggested and never caused. 
Opposed to this school of Ahhivyakiivddins^ there is also another 
school of grammarians upholding utpatli-paksa. They think that 
sphota too is caused or created, and their view is also s*ammari8ed 
by Bhartrhari and following him, by Abhinavagupta. Bhartrhari 
says 

w 11 * 

“ The first origination of sound due to conjunction and 
disjunction of the various organs of speech-production is called 
^hota, the other sounds born of this sphota are called Dhvanis 
by others”. * 

' I — Looana, p. 241. 

8 VSkyapadiya, 1. 102. 

^ Dr. A. SankaraD does not appear to have oorreotly understood this 
veAe. He writes on p. 67 of hie book, “ Some Aspects of Literary criticism 
in Sanskrit ** when a drum is beaten with a itiok there is produced a 
sound in the space nearest <he drum. It is not this that is heard, but it 
( continmd on the next page ) 
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All the commentators on this verse agree that it can be inter- 
preted in two ways, one from the standpoint of those who hold 
that sphota is anitya or non-eternal and another from the stand- 
point of those who consider sphota to be eternal. * In either of 
these interpretations, it is presumed that the view is held by a 
school of grammarians. * However closely the theory might 
resemble the view of the Vaisesikasy it cannot be maintained that 
Bhartr/iari is here alluding to their view in so far as the verse 
expresses his own Siddhanfa and not a Purvapaksu 

( continued from the previous page ) 

generates a succession of sound waves just like the everwideniug concentric 
circles of light ripples that are caused by throwing a stone in still water of a 
pond, or like the successive ringing sounds caused by the striking of a bell. 
And the last of this succession of waves strikes the ear and it is this that is 
heard. These last sounds that strike the ear are called Dhvaiii : — 

( and refer to the contact of the stick with the drum and its 
separation from it when beaten ) 

This explanation would be correct if it is regarded as the view of a 
representative cf the Vaise^ika School, who does not subscribe to the theory 
of sphota^ and who admits a class of dhvanyatmaka-sahdas or meaningless 
sounds prodused from drums and so on. But the verse has no reference at 
b\\ to the Ny ay a-vaise^ik a thinkers. It embodies the view-point of a rival 
school of grammarians who recognise sphota and yet believe in its being 
caused. The verse is intended to give an alternative explanation of sphota 
and not an exposition of Dhvanis as understood by the Vaisesika thinkers. 
Sphota-vada has nothing to do with dhvanydtmaka-'sabdas or meaningless 
sounds produced from drums and so on. ( For t ie Nyaya Vaisesika view of 
Dhvanit vide, 

— BhaSaparicchedat KarikS 64 and for their condemnation of sphota^ vide, 

and also 

f I 

— Sridhara’s Nyaya-Kandall, Vijianagaram Skt. Series, pp. 269-70. 

' We have followed the nvlfya-pak^a in interpreting the verse, since 
the nitya^pak^a will not yield the desired result. 

— Kaumudi, p. 289. 
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An alternative explanation of sphota iti; offered in the veree 
Yah Samyoga^etc, Samyoga and Vihhaga here refer to the contact 
and separation of the internal air with the Karanas or the various 
organs of speeoh~pr eduction. ’ The first effect of such a contact 
or separ£<tion is, according to this view, sphota» Sphota is thus 
said to be produced by a cause, and is hence non-eternal. And 
further, this sphoki which initially cornea into existence is said 
to be responsible for the production of a whole series of sounds, 
the last sound alone being clearly perceptible. The initial sphota 
may be likened to the first ringing sound of a bell and the other 
series of sounds produced Inter on to the prolonged resonance 
of the first ring. And such numberless sounds resulting from 
sphota are also termed Dhvani. ® Dhvani in this sense is not a 
vyanjaka of sphota but on the country a vyarigya. In other words, 
the sounds suggested by sphota also can be termed Dhvani. On 
this analogy, suggested sense also was given -the designation of 
Dhvani by literary critics . ' 

The word Dhvani can thus stand for two entirely opposite things 
according as it is interpreted in one or the other sense explained 
above. When taken in the first sense, Dhvani is that which 
suggests sphota^ according to the second, Dhvani is that which ie 
suggested by sphota. This change in the connotation of the word 
dhvani is brought about by the difference in outlook regarding 
the true nature of sphota by rival schools of grammarians. 

Thirdly, the process of suggestion too is often referred to by 
the same expression Dhvani, Dhvani is distinguishable into two 
classes, Pralcrta and Vaikrla, The former has reference to tbe 
internrl phenomena of sound-production, the fund of internal 
energy which is inherent or natural and hence invariable in 

, ?pmrri: I 

—Pandit SuryanSrayana Sukla’s commentary on the Vakyapadiya, I. 102. 
* rT ^ | — Looana, p.841. 

» ^ sqipificimf i 

—Op. oit. 
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every individual. The latter or Vaikrla-dhvani is in singular 
contrast with the former, being unnatural or momentary. 
Prakrta-dhvani is said to be the natural cause in the manifesta- 
tion of sphota, since, like sphota^ it is also one and indivisible and 
identical in all instances. But the diversities are brought about 
in sounds at a later stage by Vaikrta-dhvani. * The differences 
which are seen in tone, pitch and speed among sounds do not 
warrant the conclusion that there are similar differences in their ^ 
sphota as also Prakrfa-dhvanL As a matter of fact, all the 
differences are to be understood as the outcomes of Vaikrta- 
dhvani^ only. Now the process involved in bringing about the 
differences like dnda, and Vilambila ( fast and slow ) amongst 
sounds is not the same as that of pronunciation. It is something 
over and above it. To take an instance, let u>s suppose that a 
word is being pronounced in a low voice. The person who is 
addressed will either hear it completely or will not hear it at all. 
There is no part-recognition and part-ignorance. " The effect of 
the process of pronunciation is thus a consistent whole which 
does not admit of being broken up. But the differences are seen, 
and they are due to the operation of another process involving 
Vaikfta-dhvanis. And metaphorically the process itself which 
embodies these dhvaniSt is also styled Dhvani, 

In like manner, the literary critics held that the term Dhvani 
could be applied to the process of signification, a process having 
an independent existence apart from the generally accepted pro- 

U — Vakyapadiya. I. 77. 

^ o — ibid. i. 78. 

qi tq ^iPr qoT fr n 

— The Sloka-Varttika as quoted in the Looana, p. 

1 — KaumudI, p. *44. 
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ceBses viz , Ahhidha^ LaksariE, and Tatparya, * Abhidha is the 
process by which all primary meanings are understood ; Laksana 
is the name given to a process of secondary signification, 
Tdfparya or drift is said to be a third process by the Mimamsakas, 
as a result of which knowledge of the drift of a passage is 
obtained. 

Thus the term Dhvani which was found to be used by the 
Grammarians in a four-fold sense was borrowed verbatim into the 
field of poetics also in all the four senses. It was looked upon 
as a very happy expression, since it could serve several purposes 
at one and the same time. It could be simultaneously applied to 
all factors of suggestiveness in poetry, viz., the suggesters 
( whether word or sense ), the suggested meaning and the process 
of suggestion itself. Finally the whole work of literature too 
which comprised such suggestive factors came to be termed 
Dhvani, ® 

One is almost tempted to say that the whole discussion is 
highly technical and pedantic betraying nothing more than the 
love of the commentators for ingenuity and undue hairsplitting. 
But this is not the whole truth. Even in the Karikas of the 
Dhvanyaloka, the expression Dhvani been used to stand now 
for Kavya. now for suggested sense and so on. We cannot dismiss 
the phenomenon simply as a lapse on the part of the author. For 
instance, in the very first Kdrika^ Dhvani is said to be the soul of 
Kavya, ^ Later on in the thirteenth Karikd, we are told that 
Kdvya-iisesa where the element of suggestion predominates is 
called Dhvani, Ordinarily understood, the earlier statement will 
conflict with the succeeding one. But it is as good as certain 
that the author deliberately used these w^ords since he was aware 
of the various, senses in which the term Dhvani could be 

I -Looana, p. 244, 

^ ^ | — loc. cit. 

^ Vide— - DhvanySloka, 3. 1. 

H || —Ibid. 1. 13, 
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employed, ’ The Tjocana also notes this feature and justifies it 
unmistakably along the lines indicated above. ® As the KaumucB 
( commentary on the Locana ) makes it clear, the four factors 
involved in suggestion, viz., the suggestive words, the suggestive 
senses, the process of suggestion and the suggested senses, are all 
Samiidayins or members that unite in the making up of the 
Samudwja or the whole which is here nothing but poetry. The 
whole, in a way, may be said to be identical with the parts and 
in a way distinct from the parts. So there is no fallacy when the 
author refers to them as a whole sometimes and separately at 
other times by the use of the same word. ^ 

Abhinavagupta also tries to offer some justification for the use 
of the expression dhrani in all the above senses on the basis of 
etymology. The word dhimii can be derived in different ways : — 

1. Dhvanatiti Dhvanih — ‘ That which suggests ^ ( Both word 

and meaning can be dhvani in this sense ). 

2. Dhvanyate iti Dhvanih — ‘ That which is suggested ^ 

( sense only comes under this category ). 

3. Dhvananaih Dhvanih ( Vyaparah ) — ‘ The process of 

suggestion 

4. Dhvanisamudayah Dhvanih ( K avyam ) — * The whole viz., 

work of literature, formed out of these elements 

of dhvani \ 

Anandavardhana's crisp remark 

” is shown to imply all these considerations. 

So far the extent of the influence of grammatical speculations 
on literary theory has been sketched. The nature of similarity 
subsisting between the Vaiydkaram conception of Dhvani and the 
concept of Dhvani as elaborated in literary criticism has alse 

1 The contention of Dr. Qoda Varma that the Karika-kara used the 
word Dhvani only in one sense to mean Ka^ya, loses all force in the light of 
the above facts. For his view, vide. New Indian Antiquary, Vol, V. No. 12. 

* ^ ««Tfa^?rwr^??6irT$5risiq ir fr pj: | -Looana, p. 244 . 

\ - - Loc. cit. 
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been indicated. We are now in a position to examine whether 
the similarity is fundamental or not. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of the facts presented above is enough to reveal the truth 
that the similarity is only outward and not intrinsic. Of course, 
in the technique of nomenclature, the two views agree almost to 
a letter. But there is not a shadow of resemblance in what the 
terms stand for. This is clear enough proof that the literary critics 
. were indebted to the grammarians only to a small extent, as 
regards terminology and for the most part they had to evolve 
the principles of their theory anew. 

It is significant to note in this context, how Bharaaha, the 
ancient rhetorician openly ridicules the theory oisphota^ though 
he is second to none in his regard for the grammarians.^ When 
however the Sahrdayas came into prominence as literary critics 
^the earlier attitude of hostility was replaced by one of positive 
reverence. The changed outlook may be taken as an index of 
the new spirit of enquiry that was prevalent in the age immedia- 
tely preceding that of Anandavardhana. 

Though the term Dhvani having the sanction of Grammarians 
was appropriated into the field of literary criticism, all the 
dilBScluties with which the critics were faced could not be satis* 
factorily solved. No doubt, the grammarians betray a know- 
ledge of some instances of suggestion. But suggestion in poetry 
is not the same as the Dhvani of the Grammarians. On the other 
hand it is singularly distinct. What is more, even the gramma- 
rians had not found it necessary to look upon Dhvani or Vyafljana 
vyapara as a separate process on a par with the other two accept- 
ed processes viz., Abhidha ond Laksayid} There was a consensus 

5T>T:f f It — KavyalaihkSra, VI. 12. 

«•« ••• ••• ••• 

If w ~ iMd. vi. 63. 

It was only the late writer Nage^a-bhatta that pleaded for the 
aooeptanoe of Vyafljana as a separate vrtti even by the grammarians. 

of. ’ — Jfanjtl?a,p.l60. 
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.of opinion amongst all the recognised darsanas or systems of 
philosophy that Abhidha and Laksaifii were sufficient to explain 
the problem of the import of words. Suggestion in poetry, and in 
poetry, suggestion of an emotion in particular, could not be 
brought under any of these recognised functions of worcfs. So the 
literary critics had to take into account all the possibilities of 
Abhidha and Laksai^a as illustrated by the several philosophic 
schools before formulating any new doctrine. Just as the 
linguistic analysis of the Grammarians helped the critics 
by supplying them with a significant title ( d/iw/r/ ) for their 
theory, in the same way the intellectual analysis of words and 
their ways by the philosophers served as a basis on which these 
critics could securely build the structures of their theory. 

From Anandavardhana^s own statements it is clear that the 
theory was current only in broad outline and the details were 
yet to be worked out. That is why it was made fun of by 
contemporary critics like Manoratha. ^ It was to the task of 
removing this charge of vagueness that Anandavardhana 
addressed himself. * 

Before closing this section, it must be mentioned to the credit 
of the predecessors of Anandavardhana that they bad realised 
the importance of genius in the critic as much as in the poet. 
The concomitance of poetic genius and critical taste which they 
laid down as the sin^ qua nm of a connoiseeur may be considered 
as their final achievement. It is a remarkable fact that they con- 
sidered the creative and the critical instincts as one and the same 

' Cf . - - 

% 1% IT* II 

— DbvanySioka, p. 58. 

Looana. 

35qfirfh i n 

=*1 I — Dhvanyaloka, p. 246, 
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in their most significant moments. Their very pride in styling 
themselves as sahrdatjas bears ample testimony to this fact, though 
critics were not lacking who laughed at them on this score. * The 
concomitance of genius and taste does not in itself sum up the 
whole life of the complex and difficult art of criticism, but with- 
out it, criticism would really be impossible. “ Genius is to aesthe: 
tics what the ego is to philosophy, the only supreme and absolute 
reality,'* said Schelling ? and without subduing the mind to this 
transcendental system, it remains true that ‘what must always 
be inexplicable to mere reflection is just what gives power to 
poetry * The predecessors of Anandavardhana preached this 
doctrine for the first time broadly and it was left to Ananda- 
vardhana to work out every detail and place the theory on a 
firm footing by elaborating it as the most perfect literary theory 
in his magnum opus the Dhvanyaloka. 


, ’ — DhvanySloka, 

p. 57. also, q 

^Is^Tsqq^T*. 1 ibid, p. 5?. 

’ J* E. Spingarn, Creatire Critioism, p. 44. 



VIDYADHARA 

BY 

Bimalacharan Deb 

Bengal appears to have earned a niche ( albeit an aching one ) 
in the hearts of both Pathan and Moghul. The cause was the 
perennial and never-ending turmoils, peculiarly her own, which 
kept her rulers and would-be rulers always on the qui vive, and, 
indeed, it was so bad that the worried ones were constrained to 
coin a proverb, which is still current and, it seems, bids fair 
to remain current : — “ Hnijat-e-Bangalft Hikinat-e-Cheen ”, 
literally “ the turmoils of Bengal, the cleverness in arts and 
crafts of the Chinese A trifle expanded to clearly bring out 
the meaning, “ If you talk of turmoils, there is no place on earth 
which can outdo Bengal ; if you talk of cleverness in arts and 
crafts, there is no people on earth who can outdo the Chinese 

The cause of all this worry was the people of Bengal, led by 
their zemindars, i. e„ the landlords who, among themselves, 
parcelled out practically the entire Soobah of Bengal, each 
possessing as much as he could control and maintaining an army 
of his own, -fighting among themselves, and, when occasion requi- 
red, fighting the Mohammedans. As Abul Fazl informs us in his 
“ Ayeen Akbari ” ( Gladwin’s Translation, Vol. II, Part I ), these 
zemindars were “ mostly koits ” ( i. e., KSyasths, vulgo ‘ Koits ’, 
‘kayets’ ). They acknowledged the authority of the Mohammedan 
rulers so long, and only so long, as they felt constrained to do so 
and threw off all allegiance and pretence thereof at the very first 
opportunity, assuming the regal title and state, including the 
practice of striking their own coins. 

This made successive invasions of Bengal by Mughal armies 
imperatively necessary, because, before one trouble was fairly 
quelled, another started and perhaps on a larger scale. 

One such turmoil hstl its repercussion in distant Rajputana, 
and the city of Jaipur owes something material to it. It 
happened thus. 
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Before Shabjaban bad been long on the tbrone of Delhi, one 
of the Bengal zemindars, Pratapaditya ( a Kayastba ) proclaimed 
himself “ King of Yasohara ( Jessore ). This led to Raja Man 
Singh of Amber being sent with an army to Bengal to subjugate 
PratSpaliitya. There were several encounters between Pratapa- 
ditya's army and Raja Man Singh's, and on each occasion 
the latter came off second best. At one of these encounters, one 
^of the sons of Raja Man Singh lost his life. 

Naturally these repeated reverses put Raja Man Singh in a 
very difficult position. The story goes that he found himself 
compelled to start enquiring about the reasons of it all. He was 
informed that the goddess SiladevI was installed in Pratapa- 
ditya's palace, and that it was with her grace that he overcame 
all his enemies with ease. 

• Thereupon Raja Man Singh started invoking the aid of Sila- 
devI by performing homas, sacrifices etc. At about this time, 
Pratapfiditya incurred the goddess's displeasure, and she wanted 
to leave her quondam favourite. It is said that one morning the 
goddess entered the royal assembly ball, assuming the shape and 
form of the king's daughter who was then in the full bloom of 
youth. The assembly was then in session, and the king, under 
the impression that it was really his daughter, got very much 
annoyed and ordered her to get out of the palace. And this the 
goddess forthwith did, with the result that PratSpaditya lost and 
Man Singh gained the grace of the goddess, who, however, 
stipulated with the Rajput that he must ojfer her a ‘ bali ' 
( sacrifice ) every day. 

Man Singh thereafter proved victorious over Pratapaditya 
and took the sacked image of SiladevI with him to Amber, the 
then capital of his State. With SiladevI went to Amber her 
‘ purohita ' or worshipper, Ratnagarbha Sarvabhauraa Bhatta* 
carya, a Pascatya Vaidika BrShmana. 

Ratnagarbha had seven daughters whom he married to 
hivsbands of his class brought from far-away Bengal. Two of 
them were married to two brothers, Rajendra Chakravartl and 
Ramnarain Chakravartl. Rajendra had a son Santendra, also 
known as Santosarama. Santendra's son was Vidyadbara, who, 
7 ( Aonalii B. 0. K, 1. ] 
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on the death of his father, received an order from Raja Jai Singh 
( who was then on the throro of Amber ) confirming him in poss- 
ession of his paternal properties ( A. C. 1715 ). 

There is a story of the boyhood of Vidyadhara which shows 
the future town-planner. Raja Jai Singh’s Dewan at that time 
was Kishanram, the maternal uncle of Vidyadhara. The Raja was 
inspecting a palace of his under construction at Amber. Not 
seeing any staircase to the roof, the Raja asked the reason for it. 
and was told that it was not possible. The boy Vidyadhara who 
was present there told his uncle that if he was given five seers 
of wax, he would be able to say if the construction of a staircase 
to the roof was possible. Vidyadhara was given the wax as 
desired, and with it he constructed a small model of the palace 
with a winding staircase opening on the roof. When the model 
was shown to the Raja he could not see how the staircase had 
been put in. Thereupon Vidyadhara poured water into the 
opening on the roof, and the water came streaming down and out 
on the ground-floor. Obviously the Raja was very much im- 
pressed, and, so much so. that, on the death of Kishanram, Vidya- 
dhara ( then a young man ) was appointed Dewan. 

Vidyadhara was a diplomat of extraordinary ability. It is 
related that once Raja Abhoy Singh of Jodhpur attacked Bikaner, 
The Bikaner Raja appealed to Raja Jai Singh for help, and, 
though the other ministers of Jai Singh were against opposing 
Abhoy Singh, Vidyadhara^s advice was that it was the prime 
duty of the king to succor the helpless who had appealed to him 
for help. Vigorous preparations for war were accordingly made, 
and Abhoy Singh had to cry halt to his activities against 
Bikaner. 

It was during his dewanship that the holy image of Govindji 
and his attendant priests and Brahmans were brought from, 
Brindaban to Jaipur. And it was due to him that the royal s6al 
ceased to be inscribed in Persian. In fact the la^t seal of the 
State so inscribed was the one aflSxed to the royal order by wh^ch 
Vidyadhara, in Samvat 1772 ( A. C. 1715 ), was confirmed in 
possession of his paternal properties. Subsequent to this, Vidya- 
(Jhara’s influence led the royal seal to be inscribed in Hindi. 
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Raja Jai Singh left two sons, levari Singh by one Rani, and 
Madhava Singh by snotber who was the daughter of Maharana 
Amar Singh of Udaipur. According to the terms of a treaty 
between Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, Maharana Amar Singh of 
Udaipur.and Raja Ajifc Singh of Jodhpur, Madhava Singh, though 
younger, should have succeeded Jai Singh as Raja, But under 
Jai Singh’s directions, isvarl Singh ascended the throne in 
A. C. 1743, Madhava Singh being given only four pergunnahs out 

the kingdom. With these four pergunnahs and a fifth granted 
to him by his maternal uncle, Madhava Singh set up a princi- 
pality and founded the city of Sawai Madhopur as its capital. 

Shortly after the accession of Isvarl Singh, Madhva Singh was 
incited by Raja Jagat Singh of Udaipur to drive out I&varl Singh 
and occupy Jaipur. They accordingly attacked Jaipur, but, 

under the able direction of Vidyadhara ( who bad continued as 

• 

Dewan ), the combined forces of Madhav Singh and Jagat Singh 
were defeated. But soon after this, Vidyadhara’s age led him to 
resign his office of Dewan and he was succeeded in that office by 
one Hargovind Natani. This man proved to be faithless and 
thoroughly unscrupulous. 

After their defeat as abovestated, Madhava Singh and Jagat 
Singh acquired a new confederate in Malhar Rao Holkar and 
redoubled their efforts and succeeded in buying over Hargovind. 
This man, by his machinations, induced Isvarl Singh to give the 
poison cup to his brave and faithful General, Keshavdas. With 
this General removed and Hargovind in their pay, the enemies of 
ISvarl Singh had practically a walk-over. I svarl Singh realised 
the treachery of Hargovind too late, only after his enemies had 
arrived within a mile of Jaipur, and, then, to escape humiliation, 
poisoned himself.' 

In dire straits, Isvarl Singh’s Ranis sent post haste for VidyS. 
dh^ra, and he was, without delay, taken into the inner apartments 
of the palace. Realising the extreme delicacy of the situation, 
Vidyftdhata advised keeping the Raja’s death a secret and took 
immediate charge of the affairs of the State. And the first thing 
that he did was to put under restraint the treacherous Hargovind. 
Then he started negotiations with Madhava Singh and his con* 
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federates. In the end he succeeded in securino^ the peaceful 
withdrawal of Raja Jagat Singh and his army. But VidySdhara 
had to fight Malhar Rao and ultimately succeeded in driving 
away Malhar Rao and his army. 

As was inevitable, Madhava Singh got possession of the State. 
This was in A. C. 1752. His first act was releasing Hargovind 
from confinement, and the next, asking Vidyadhara to assume 
the office of Dewan. Vidyadhara, however, realising that his 
enemy, Hargovind, was now in the ascendant, declined to accept 
the office of Dewao. Madhava Singh was already ill-disposed 
towards Vidyadhara, and his refusal to serve as Dewan positi- 
vely incensed the Raja. Thoroughly vindictive, the Raja ordered 
Vidyadhara to jpay the dues of certain State servants which were 
six months in arrears. Vidyadhara was in a fix. Not being in 
office, he had neither jaigir nor cash. But those State servants 
came to his help and declared that they had received their dues 
from Vidyadhara, though, as a matter of fact, they had not receiv- 
ed a pie from him. 

Chagrined that Vidyadhara had escaped, the Raja ordered 
him to deposit three lakhs of rupees in the State treasury. 
Vidyadhara pleaded poverty, saying that he had never committed 
theft nor taken bribes. The Raja ordered him to beg. On this, 
Vidyadhara prayed for a patta to enable him to beg. The patta 
was granted, and, armed with it, Vidyadhara begged and 
received from Thakur Kushal Singh of Jhalai the desired sum of 
three lakhs, and he at once deposited this sum in the State 
treasury. Baffled again, the Raja recalled this patta and ordered 
confiscation of Vidyadbara’s houses in Amber and Jaipur and of 
a garden of his at the Ghat hills. The only house that he was 
allowed to retain was a small half-finished one, and in this he 
and his family took shelter. His descendants were living in this 
house in A. C. 1904-5. 

Another small property, yielding a small income, he was 
allowed to retain. With this income, supplemented by the salary 
received by his eldest son, Murlidhar, and the income of a village 
granted to his three sons by ISvar) Singh, VidhySdhara passed 
the evening of his chequered life, dying on Advina dukla ^asthl, 
Samvat 1808. 
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He served Raja Jai Sinha and his son, Raja Isvarl Singh, and 
the latter^s Ranis with conspicuous faithfulness and ability, but 
his claim to recognition is based on other grounds also. Whon 
Raja Jai Singh decided to remove the capital from Amber, 
Vidyadhara it was who planned the new capital, Jaipur, and on 
a novel plan, that of a chequer, — a set of streets parallel to one 
another, and then another set, also parallel to one another, but 
cutting the former set at right angles. The idea seems to have 
been original with Vidyadhara. 

Tod in his “ Rajasthaiia ( S. K. Lahiri & Go’s reprint ), p. 108, 
mentions “ the famous Vidyadhara, the chief civil minister of the 
State and says in a footnote on that page—** Vidyadhara was a 
Brahmin of Bengal, a scholar and a man of science. The plan 
of the modern city of Amber, named Jeypur was his : a city as 
^regular as Darmstadt. He was also the joint compiler of the 
celebrated genealogical tables which appear In the first volume 
of this work 

At p. 344, again, Tod says— “ Jeipur is the only city in India 
built upon a regular plan, with streets bisecting each other at 
right angles. The merit of the design and execution is assigned 
to Vidyadhara, a native of Bengal, one of the most eminent co- 
adjutors of the prince in all his scientific pursuits, both astrono- 
mical and historical '*. 

In connection with Jai Singh, at p. 353, Tod again meiitioiH 
“ Vidyadhara, one of his chief coadjutors in his astronomical 
pursuits and whose genius planned the city of Jaipur 
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GENEALOGICAL TREE OF VIBYADHARA 

Rajendra 

I 

Santeiidra, alias Santosarama 
Vidyadhara 


Murlidhar Gangadhar Gajadhar Mayadevi Kamiyadevi 

! I 

Lachmidhar ) III 

I Sridhar Dharnidhar Mahidhar Bansidhar 

I I (adopted by 

Bansidhar (adopted) [ 1 | Lachmidhar ) 

I Giridhar Chimaiidhar Premdhar 

Sheobux | 1 

1 Kishanlal Mayaram 

Surajbiix ( 35 ) | 

Shivaram ( 7 ) 

This was the position in 1311 B. S. ( 1904-5 A. C. ) 

N. B . — This paper is based on an article “ Vidyadhara, by 
Babu Meghnath Bhattacharya ( Jaipur ) which was published, 
together with the accompanying picture of Vidyadhara and his 
eldest son, Murlidhar, in Vol. XI, ( 1311 B. S. * A. C. 1904-5 ) of 
the ‘ Sahitya Parisat Patrika * ( the organ of the ‘ Vanglya Sahitya 
Parisat ' of Calcutta. ) 

Babu Meghnath stated in his article that the only two surviv- 
ing descendants of Vidyadhara at that time were Surajbux ( 35 ) 
and Sivaram ( 7 ), and that the picture above referred to was 
reproduced from a photograph of a nainting in the possession of 
Surajbux. 



KING MAKERS OR RAJAKARTlRAH 

♦ 

IN ANCIENT INDIA 
BY 

Miss P. C. Dharma 

The role of king makers or RajakartAiah in Ancient Hindu 
administration is a subject that calls, for an interesting line of 
investigation. That the ‘ king makers ’ or RSjakartarah formed 
an integral part of the ancient Hindu political machinery is 
reflected in the literary writings of the period. The modern critic 
( with a definitely western bias) will sound a note of warning 
against modern political interpretation of those ancient Sanskrit 
’words, and dismiss the whole conception as being far fatched. 
However adamant the modern mind might be to the acceptance 
of such analogies, and equation of ancient political terms with 
modern phraseology, yet the fact that the ancient Hindus had 
evolved political institutions of their own has to be admitted. 

The institution of ‘ king makers ’ or Rajakartarah is a special 
feature of the ancient administrative machinery. 

' King makers ’ Rajakartarah, literally meant ‘ king 

BajakartSrah makers’, and is generally used in the plural and 
refers to a body of officials having definite func- 
tions, and playing an important part in the election of kings. 
No where in the history of Europe or England do we come across 
a recognised permanent body of ministers or officials known as 
‘ king makers We meet with the expression ‘ king maker ’ 
only in Englisb.history during the ‘ Wars of the Roses It was 
applied to the Earl of Warwick, a powerful and overbearing 
baron, who carved out a position for himself by the strength of 
his sword. The term ‘ king maker ’ in English history is a 
misnomer, for Warwick had neither the authority nor the right 
to raise or depose kings. This is only an example of arrogation 
of powers, like the East India Company in later times which 
made and unmade nawabs in India. Occasionally a strong man 
may rise and defy the authority of the reigning king and play 
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the role of king makers but such an action was not warranted hj 
any legal status. The importance of the Rajakartarah can well be 
recognised if we remember that the kings in ancient India had to 
get theisanotion of king makers to their succession before the formal 
consecration. Kingship was both elective and hereditary. Here- 
dity alone did not entitle a person to be crowned as king. The 
king in the vedic age was elected by the people, and had to 
accept his office from the people and king makers. 

References to king makers are met with in the Atharvaveda 
( III-5-7 ), and the Brahmanas ( Ait VIlI-17-5 ) 
(Sat 1II-4-17; and XIIL 2.8.18). They are 
described as those who * not themselves kings 
aided in the consecration of kings A successor 
to a king was not appointed till the consent of the * Purohita or 
Chief Minister ' was given. He was usually a distinguished and 
learned rsi — the moral, political and spiritual guide of the 
ruling house or clan. He was the real king maker, and wo may 
take it for granted that no successor to a deceased king was 
appointed without the Purohita's knowledge or approval. The 
Purohita suggested the name of a successor to the king/ probably 
in consultation with the other members of the royal clan and 
court. His nominee might have either presented himself or been 
invited by the people as their king. In the Aitareya Brahmana 
the ‘ king makers ^ are made to proclaim the king formally to 
the people. 

The Atharvaveda while mentioning the Rajakrt as ‘a part of 
the folk round the king’ gives the following 
list of ‘ king makers. ^ (1) The Suta ( charioteer ). 

' ( 2 ) The Rathakara or chariot maker ( evidently 

war chariot maker.) ( 3 ) Kaimara ( artisan representing artisan 
or industrial interests.) ( 4 )GramanI ( village headman represent- 
ing rural interests. ) ( 5 ) Raja ( consisting of nobles, king’s 
kinsmen ) whose support of the election was thought very neces- 

^ It may be inferred that kingship was hereditary too in Egvedic times 
as we find son succeeding the father. According to Zimmer, Monarchy 
was elective, but it was not clear whether the selection of the people was 
between members of the royal family only or extended to members of all the 
poble classes* 


Befercnces 

to 

' King makers * 
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King Makers of Rdjakart&rah in Ancient India 

sarj as revealed in several passages. In 1-9-3 and 4 there are 
prayers for the king's supremacy over his kinsmen ( Sajata ) and 
and in 1-19-3 they are referred to as a menace to his authority. 
The kinsmen designated as Raja' had always to be reckoned with 
and their friendship sought after. 

The king makers grew in numbers in later texts. The Taitti- 
rlya Samhita, Tattiriya Brahmana mentions twelve : — 

( 1 ) Brahmana ( Purohita ) ( 2 ) Rsjanya ( nobles ) ( 3 ) MahisI 
( chief queen ) ( 4 )Vavata ( favourite wife ) ( 5 ) Parivrkti’ ( dis- 
carded wife ( 6 ) Suta ( charioteer ) ( 7 ) Senanl ( commander in 
Chief of the army ( 8 ) GramanI® ( village headman ) ( 9 ) Khattri 
(chamberlain) (10) Sarhgrahitri ( treasurer ) (11) Bhagadugha 
(collector of taxes) ( 12 ) A.ksvapa ( Superintendent of dicing). 
The Satapatha Brahmana included gonikartana ( huntsman ) and 
ihe palagala ( the courier ) while the Maitrayanl Samhita ( II-6-5 ) 
IV-3-8 adds the Taksa (carpenter), the Ra^hkara called the 
Rajanya Raja and the gramani or Vaisya gramani. The Panca- 
vimsa Brahmana ( 19-1-4 ) however gives an older and shorter 
list of what are called vlras or heroes as forming the king s 
entourage comprising of brother, son, Purohita, MahisI, Suta, 
gramani, Khattri and Sarhgrahitri. According to SSyana^s 
commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana the king’s father was 
also one of the king makers. The doubt arises whether the 
ceremony in which the father took part was that of the installa- 
tion of the crown prince. The inclusion of the king’s father is 

An analogy may be drawn with reference to this term to the RSjSnah 
in the Ramayana who were speedily summoned by Da^aratha for discussing 
the coronation of Rama in the SabhS. Mention is made of the RSjSnah 
again as waiting with the brahmins and others at the palace for the corona- 
tion ceremony of R&ma as YuvarSja 11-14-41. It was necessary for the king 
to get the support of the Rajanah among others for his election. 

S ** The gramani proper or par excellence was one of the king’s entourage 
apd was probably regarded as representing interests in the ministry, just as 
the industrial interests were represented by the karmSra, the military by 
the senanl, the Rathakara and Suta ; and finance by the Sarbgrahitri and 
BbUgadugha. The aksvSpa may also be taken as the officer who 
Buperientends the gambling tolls of the state and collects the revenue (due 
therefrom ) as was regularly done later ( see Vedio Index Il-Page 200 
footnote 4 ). 

8 [ Annali, B, 0. 1. 1 
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borne out by the vedic texts themselves. The presence of the 
father in any installation ceremony cannot of itself raise the 
presumption that the son performing the ceremony must needs 
be a crown prince, for the father might not at all have been a 
king, and possessing therefore no kingdom to which he could 
choose his son and successor, or he might be retiring from his 
regal position, making his son a full fledged king by the 


ceremony. 

The deference paid to these ‘ king makers ’ is seen in the 


The Kataabavis 
Ceremony 


ritual of the Rajasuya called ‘ Ratnahavis ’ when 
offerings were made by the king on successive 
days in the houses of persons termed ‘ Ratnins ’ 


including among others those to whom the title of Rajakrt or 
‘kingmaker’ was applied. The texts agree in making a king 
( a consecrated Ksatriya ) alone eligible to celebrate the Rajasuya. 
The Rajasuya, strictly speaking is not a single ceremonial but a 
series of rituals several of which had independent existence. The 
offerings made had a special political significance. In worshipp- 
ing the Ratnins he does honour to them both as officers of the 
state and as representatives of society. Their approval was 
solicited before his election to the kingly office and their 
allegiance was an object of special attention with liim. They 
were the high functionaries of the state and as Rajakartarah 
they wielded immense power and prestige. In the selection of 
the Ratnins, the principle of class and caste or functional 
representation seems to have operated. 

There was an order of precedence among the Ratnins. It was 
^ ^ revealed in the manner in which the king elect 

lece^ enoe ^ homes for Ratnahavis or offering of 
offerings jewels. The first to be honoured with the visit 
was the senSnl or commander in chief followed 
by the Purohita or Brahmana and others. The Rajanya, Goni- 
kartSna and Aksv§pa were offered jewels at the king’s own place 
and not at their houses. ( Another order of precedence is also 
indicated in a Rajasuya Ceremony at which the sacrificial sword 
which is made over to the king is passed on by him first to his 
brother, then to the SQta, Sthapati, gramanl and Sajati ( Royal 
kinsmen ) ( Sat Brah : V-4-4, 15 ). 
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The constitutional importance of the cermony is indicated in 


Constitutional 
significance of the 
Ceremony 


the set formula to be uttered by the king, ‘ for it 
is for him that he is thereby conscerated and 
him he makes his faithful followers ^ The king 
accepted his royal authority from the ‘ king 


makers * and his people. He received from the assembled people 
and the ‘ king makers ( who according to later authorities were 


high functionaries or ministers), a symbolic Mani or armlet 
after ascending the throne. These Ratnins were regarded as 
rulers amongst whom the king was the chief ruler. They 


existed independently of the king and their worship before the 
coronation indicates the enormous power wielded by them. 
Though in later times the ceremony of worship may have been 
no more than a mere formality observed during inauguration, 
yet in its inception in remoter periods, it was probably associated 
with the respect paid to the people whose interests were 
represented by the ‘ Ratnins ^ who were either popular or 
communal officers, chosen on an occupational basis. They might 
have been reduced to mere ceremonial figures in subsequent 


times by the growth of royal power but even in the epic and later 
times we do find evidences of their importance. 


The king makers continued to play an important part even 

when the system of election finally gave place to 

The ‘kingmakers i^^ereditary kingship. By the time probably of the 
in 

later periods vedic literature, and certainly of tbe 

‘Ramayana’ and ‘ Mahabharata ' period, tbe 
succession of the eldest son of the last ruler had become the 
general rule, But the memory ot elective kingship still lingered. 
The high minig^ters were called Rajakartarah in the Ramayana. 
They were the advisory part of tbe cabinet — the counsellors. 
The brahmin sages constituted the Rajakartarah. They have 
been referred as Dvijah. The necessary arrangements for the 
election of the king were made by the Rajakartarah. These 
together with the cabinet ministers and chief Purohita discussed 
the situation arising out of the king’s death. Vasistha speedily 
summoned Bbarata and asked him to take charge of the kingdom 
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When the person who claimed the crown by hereditary suoce8% 
sion appeared to be unsuitable 'for the king, or 
* was disqualified by reason of any special defect, 
in later periods another mernbor of the royal family was placed 
on the throne by the ‘ king makers Devapi for 
example being affected with skin disease, declined the sovereignity 
and Santanu was appointed king. So also according to the Maha- 
bharata Dhrtarastra being blind was passed over in favour of his 
younger brother Pandu. Again in troublous times it was found 
necessary to appoint a strong man in preference to a weak or a 
minor claimant, although the latter might have the best right 
aoeording to the hereditary principle. 

In cases of disputed succersion the voice of the * king 
makers* was prominent as in the case of Yudhlsthira who was 
preferred to Duryodhana 3Tf5rTT^(iT‘ ). In the 

Bhagavata we find Vena being deposed for bad conduct by the 
Dvijah who constituted a part of the council of ministers. 

This council which consisted of RajakartHrah retained its 
prestige and responsibility even in the Buddhist period. The Pali 
Sutras use the word ‘ king makers ’ as a synonym for ministers 
who were saddled with the responsibility of electing a king. The 
formal offer of sovereignty by ‘ king makers * was long held to 
be essential. 

After the treacherous murder of Rajyavardhana by the king 
of Pundra, the prime minister Bhandi, with the concurrence of 
the council of ministers and the approval of the people, placed 
Harsavardhana on the throne. The ministers were the ‘ king 
makers * and possessed great powers in normal times, but during 
the minority of the king or when the king happened to be weak, 
their powers were very great. When the throne fell vacant, 
they appointed a new king. From Bana the Sanskrit poet and 
Hieun Tsang the chineese traveller we learn how powerful anfi 
important was the prime minister, for he was entrusted with the 
responsibility of nominating a king. Bhandi calling a meeting 
of the ministers said, the destiny of the nation is fixed to-day. 
Because he ( Harsa) is attached to the family, the people will 
trust in him. Let each one give his opinion on the matter 
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Then he exhorted Harsa to accept the sovereignty saying, 
“ reign thou, with glory over the lands 

The ‘ king makers ' or RajakartSrah have had a long and 
interesting history. They have played a very important part in 
the constitutional history of India and had formed an inseparable 
link in the political machinery. Whatever might have been their 
designations in the different periods of liistory like Retains in 
Vedic times, Dvijah in the Ramayana days and so on, there 
seems to have been soma continuity in the nature of the functions 
they performed. Their prestige might have waned with the 
establishment of republics in the Buddhist period, but the occa- 
sional references in the Buddhist literary works and in the 
literature of the later Hindu period point to the conclusion that 
these king makers survived even after the republican period. 
Ithese Rajakartarah enjoyed a long lease of life and their extinc- 
tion probably took place after the advent of foreigners in India 
( who were quite alien to Hindu culture and thought ) in the later 
Hindu age. 



HISTORY OF THE EANGAVALLI ( RANGOLl ) ART 

— BETWEEN C. A. D. 50 AND 1900 
By 

P. K, GODE 

I propose in this paper to record some references to the art qf 
(lecoraiivg fleers ivith coloured poivdcrs on festive occasions as 
current in some parts of India.' This art is practised by the 
woraen-folk and occasionally in some Hindu tomple.s its oxhibi 
tions are held on the occasion of a festival. It is necessary to 
trace the history of tliis popular art on the strensth of Sanskrit 
and non-Sanskrit sources with a view to giving it a proper 
historical perspective. In the Maharastra this art is known by 
the terra “ nmsfT ” ( rdhgoli ). Accordingly in the Marathi 
Dictionary called the iabdakosa by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve 
we get the following entry about it : — 

Page SG04 — “ ?[Ilfto5T, ” = Powder of rice or other 

materials prepared for the purpose of drawing 
various designs before deities on the occasions 
of feasts etc. ” 

Usage:—*' fwaiT ijtr Tifoitn i ” 

— “ TTJTToBt ” == To kill, to destroy completely etc. 

Usage gpfT ?Tmo5t ” 

?? 

* See Bomhaij Gazetteer^ Vol. XXII ( Dharwar ), Bombay. 1884. — 
Appendix I) ( by Kao Bahadur Tirmalrav Venkatesh ) on Quart Powder 
( TtorlgoO ) — Pages — *’ RahgolJ, the word used for the quartz linee 

rind pictures which prudent housewives sprinkle in front of their house- 
doors is said to mean the hrilUant line from the Sar.skrit rang colour |ind 
uua/t, a row. The orthodox explanation of the sprinkling of these lines and 
figures, as well as of white-washing, cow-dunging and tying strings of 
mango leaves in houses, is that it is /cr heauUu because God dwells in the 

house. 

8 This old Marathi poem ^ikupUtl vadhavra^ oompoied by BhSnubhaj; or 
BbSskarabhaf Borlkar {C. A, I), 1218 — See p. 585 of the 
by Obitrao Sbastri, Poona, 1937 ). 
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Etymology • — [ Sanskvit = to dyo, thw#, ?’T + artgj ]. 

— “ ^iftoET " = to be completely destroy ed 

— “ ?iiTra ’ A perforated cylinder filled with d»n5?r 

used for drawing floor decorations by 
moving it over the floor. 

As the term is used in the Mahmuhlidva poem 

^mfxilamdlui of C. A. D. 1273 we are warranted in presuming 
that this art of drawing rangoli pictures has been current in 
Maharastra clearly from about A. D. 1200. 

The Sabdakosa ( p. 2579 ) records another term for this art viz. 

“ ^*TW5Jr ” and explains it as *' ^crnio^i^f " ( rangoli decora- 
tions ) or " TRtoiff ” ( powder ). The usage of “ ^»THIo5t ” as given by 
the Sabdakosa is as follows ; — 

“ wfn t*T*?Tc3f qrf ^ ” 

— -ffTTsfr ” 

As the above usage is not very old I record below a usage of 
the term “ ” in the Mahanubhuva Marathi work jfrar- 

(C. A. D. 1250) ??Tvi R, ed. by H. N. Nene, 

Nagpur, 1937 : — 

Pago OS “ HIT Hfr ?:»TJI155r«T 

5^1 3-T5RT<T 3TTTir m 

HT^ir STT^J JTTJTT ” 

Page 07 - “ itjt CTofraT ^aTr ^rgrorr^^rr %ir: 

sri^roi ;Br3:T#Rr5fjT ” 

^ The Marathi poet, Moropact nourished between A. D, 1729-1794 
( See page GOO of 

^ We must see at what time the use of such mechanical devices for 
drawing rangoli piotuses on the floor came into vogue. 

2 In this passage we get a description of the manner in which GosSvi 
• ( Cakradhara, the founder of the MahSuubhava Sect) was received by a 
devotee. The ground in front of the house was sprinkled over with water 
( mfxed with cow-dung ). This ground was then decorated with rangoli 
drawings etc, 

* This is a description of the manner in which a Brahmin received Cakra- 
dhara. In this description also we find ( 1 ) ( sprinkling of 

water mixed with cow-dung on the ground ) and ( 2 ) ( the drawings 

of rangoli on the ground so prepared ). These practices are current even 
today in MahSriistra on the occasions of feasts and festivals. 
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Saint ESmdas ( A. D. 160S-16S2 ) refers to “ ir»Wf55T ” as 
follows •• — 

‘‘ | i tnJTRST 

3n«g I 31? 3Tt II R II ’’ 

— Prakarana 1 ( p. 339 of nugig-gng g«r, Poona, 1906 ). 

We have so far recorded the following datable usages from 
the Marathi literature about Rahgoli •— 

C. A. D. 1273 — “ ^liRofr. ” 

0. A. D. 1250 — “ t*THl5?r(!§)^. ” 

C. A. B. 1G50 — “ iirrmarr. ” 

C. A. D. 1750 — “ nmost. ’’ 

I shall now record the evidence of Sanskrit texts about rangoll 
decorations : — 


In the Akaiabhairavakalpa ( MS No. 43 of 1925-26 at the B. O, 
R. Institute, Poona ) which appears to have been composed between 
A. D. 1400 and 1600 we find the following references to Tlpgg'r or 
rahgoli ■ — 

Page SOI — Paiala 110— “ ” — Descrip- 

tion of an altar ( %rg ). 

— “ §T%f^gT ^fgrgr i 

^gfgrgr grg^ ii ” 

( the ground near the altar was smeared with cow-dung 
and rShgolI decorations were drawn on it ). 

Page 877 — Patala 108— “ grHt^^T^sglf^igviRg ” — Descrip- 
tion of 

ntirgg igf^M mig § ” 

Page S 16 — Patala 92— “ gT<Tf ”— Coronation 

pavilion decorated with ( drawings 
with ) powders of five colours on 
the ground smeared wi^ih water 
mixed with cow-dung. 

— ^ m gggr nr^rgg ^gfgfgr g gif^r » 
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Page B92 — Patala 85— “ ” — Altar in 

the coronation pavilion. 

<14 #4 ^ ^m4?4T Hr%f5<n4 : 1 

( Powders of five colours to bo used for decorating the 
ground besmeared with cow-dung ). 

Page 215 — Patala 66 — “ ” — This 

Patala specifies the forehead-marks 
( frt4'4tf4 ) and seats ( 34454^ ) for 
the worship of unmarried girls of 
different castes ( during the Nam- 
rSlri festival ). 

Tilakas • — 

( 1 ) irT5r"fl[ — of 4 ^ 

( 2 ) §tl%4T — 31445414^ of 
( 3 ) %?4r — of 4'54 and 3144 

( 4 ) 25 srr — 445r of and 45 ^ 

( 5 ) 3Pf43rT“ of 

Msatias Powdered rice is to be used for marking on tli», 
ground different seats for different girls. TbMa 
asanas are of different patterns = — 

( 1 ) 3T444 — Having eight petals. 

( 2 ) 413T — Hexangular. 

( 3 ) l%4tor — Triangular. 

( 4 ) • 45 ^ — Having four petals. 

( 5 ) 4gw — Quadrangular. 

( 6 ) — Of the form of a Srastika. 

— Diagrams. 

— ‘‘ 3Tsrnr 444 4 fir^m 4 43 ^ 5 ^^ 1 
45^4 4?*n?fT 409^1% t II 

% ^Tifeaof^s^'Sra*. i ” 

9 ( Annals, B, 0. R« ^ 1 
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Page 157 — Patalct 51 — ‘‘ 


» 


— “ irrm pmir I 

^rrnnflr i 

^T>T5f t»i^T 3 H ” 

Page 60 —PaUila 17- “ Hf r^m^— arff iT5?iir W^T’??«nn3;” 

— “ »n*T^5T ^ITTOIT I 


Page 55 — Paiala 10 — “ ” 

^ ^NsTf^tTH ?Tf • 

fTH %?ii ^'|ror*TTJTH: n 

ntw f^vim ^ I ” 

Page 25 — Patala 7 — “ ” 

— “ aff ^ gf^T jft*w 1 1 

t*WT5?in?fw: ^»gg»ffqi«r Jratggc II ” 

The references to ^qfff recorded above reveal some important 
aspects of this practice viz. — 

( 1 ) is always preceded by grfprtg^'T ' on the ground on 

which it is drawn. 


> Vide p. 7 of ilcarcndM of Try ambaka Mate of Saiidilyagotra ( inanda- 
Brama Sans, Series, Poona, 1909 ) — Here this author ( A. D. 1838 ) quotes 
the following lines about the importance of Markandeya- 

vuravta ;— 

‘‘ iTtfi:?ra %qi q;jq i 

!M?KifcrreTtpi qi 3 5Pi^%Fif =q ii 

In these lines we are told that after the ground is smeared with 
cow-dung it is absolutely necessary to draw on it the Svashka mark every 
morning. In the Rahgavalli pictures also thU mark is generally drawn on 
all sacred occasions. 

On page 104 the Acarendu prescribes of a ( sacrificial 

ground ) :— 


( continued on the next page ) 
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( 2 ) The association of with or sacrificial altar i.e, 
for decorating the ground round this altar. 

( 3 ) Use of for decorating the ground with powders of 
five colours ( ) at tho King’s Coronation. 

AcareiiAu ( A. D. ISSft ) of Tryambaka Mate ( A. S. S. Poona, 
1907 ) refers to the use of %5Jr^sT for drawing Svaslika and other 
marks ' in temples : — 

Page 175 — “ — 

tott 1 

The Parijata also refers to and with *fliw and 

other materials as follows ^ — 

H5# ^ II 

^Twr JtCpTH II 

( continued from the previous page ) 

“ ?sri%a f I 

qf|s:f I etc. ” I 

“ afsi qg«n Wl I 

3r%T f rl: II 

jtr (| qi®! |5| I 

t| f^%[ rR[5qgq%xnT^ U ” 

Page 105 — “ »RfITT?r. etc. ” 

* Apararka ( C. A, Z). 1100 ) on Yajfiavalkyasnirti ( AnandS^rama, Poona, 
Vol. I, 1903, p. 147 quotes the following Hoes from Baudhayana 

whioh refer to of the ground and the drawing of diagrams on it : — 

« fiqurpj;— s>5!^-orfWl^^ I 

ra^®i f q^ ii 
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W sir 1 

referred to above may mean i.e. red 

arsenic powder. It may also mean “ stone-powder At preaent 
rangoli powder is prepared from white stone pebbles or quartz ). 

In the Varahgacarifa ( 7th cent A. D. ) of JatSsimhanandi 
( edited by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938 ) we get a reference 
to the use of different powders, flowers, and rice for decorating 
the ground with different designs on the occasion of a bait at 
night (fir%«Rrr) as will be seen from the following verse 15 of 
canto XXIII ( p. 221 ) 

“ I 

( ^^I'Jtlof: = Of five colours). The use of powders of five 
colours mentioned in the above verse may be compared to the 
use of such powders ( ) for decorating the grounds at 
the king’s coronation mentioned in the Akasabhairavakalpa 
( Patala 92 ). 

Vadlbhasimha in his Oadyadnta.navi ( ed. by T. S. K. Sastri 
and S. S. Sastri, Madras, 1902 ) we find a reference to “ 

” ( drawings with some rod powder ) on the ground of a 
dining pavilion ( ) as follows : — 

Posge 38 — “ f I HiT ^ 

TSffnr^, jmnurrvsrHfj- 
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In the above passage we get a very colourful picture of a royal 
dining pavilion, which can be compared with any dining pavilion 
of Indian princes of to-day. With the exception of gold dishes 
and cups referred to in the above passage the dining pavilions 
used at our common modern marriage and muhja ceremonies are 
exactly similar to that described so vividly by Vadibhaslihha 
more than a thousand years ago. According to the Editors this 
author is later than C. A, D. 050 as he imitates Banabhatta, the 
author of the Kadartibari etc. He may be even later than Bhoja 
( C, A. D. 1050 ) — ( see pp. 4-5 of Intro, to GadyacintamanL ) 
Rahgoli drawings are clearly referred to by Vadibhasixhha as one 
of the features of the dining pavilion ( 

1 I may record here the use of Ruhgoll as recorded on pages 821-821^ of 
Vol. XXII ( Dharwar ) of the Bombay Gazetteer, 1884 ( Appendix D ) : — 

“ The best Rahgop is made by pounding white quartz into powder > Its 
colour is white and it may be used either while the Brahmans are in a pure 
state after bathing, or when they have not bathed. In the absence of quartz- 
powder rice^flour may be used. In addition to the white lines dots or figures 
of yellow, red, black, green and blue powder are also occasionally used. The 
yellow powder is made from turmeric, the red is the ordinary gulal of rice or 
ragi flour dyed icith red sanders, the green is from the ground dried leaves of 
the Aeichynomene grandiflora, the black charcoal, and the blue is indigo. 
Every day lines, dots and figures are drawn on the floors of all Brahman 
houses, three, four or five straight lines, parallel to the walls of rooms and 
verandas. Cross lines, circles with dots in the centre and elaborate figures are 
also drawn. On great occasions elaborate tracery and figures of men, animals 
and trees are also drawn. On Ndgar-chaut or the Cobra*s Fourth, that is 
the bright fourth of &r'dvan or August- Sept ember, BrShmaus, in addition to 
making the usual figures, draw and worship single, double and twisted forms 
of snakes sprinkled in quartz-powder. During the leading days of the DivUli 
feast the dark 14th and 15th of Xsvin or October-November and during the 
bright half of KUrtik or November-December, all Hindus set what they 
call the Pandus five cow-dung cones, two or three inches high and about the 
same round the foot, outside to the right and left of the tbresh-hold, and on 
the top of the outer house-door. Round each cow*dung cone they draw 
double or treble white and red lines, set a flower of the kumbal ( X ), cucur^ 
hlta hispida gourd cn each of the cowdurg cones and throw over all turmeric 
and red powder on the marriage-day of Vishnu and the Tulsi plant that is 
the evening of the bright twelfth of Kcirtik or November-December, and 
when Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth comes in Shravan or August-Septem- 
her, besides the usual quartz figures, gopad or cow's foot-prints are sprinkled 
with rUngoli powder all along the ground from the outer tbresh-hold of the 
house to the shrine which has been made ready for the god. 

( continued on the next page ) 
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Before proceeding further witli references to EahgamUi in 
datable solirces I may consider here the observations on the 
position of the Rahgavalli picturos in the field of Indian art as 
made by the extant texts on this subject. In this connection 
I cannot do better than quoting below in extenso the reniarks of 
ray friend Dr. V. Raghavan from his article on “ Some Sa7iskrit 
Texts on Painting (Indian Historical Qaarterhj^ Vol. IX, 1933, 
pp. 899-911 ).— 

Pages 905-006 — “ The AbhilasitarthacintUrnani ( of King Some- 
svara — G. A, D, IISO ) gives five varieties of pictures : — f5^, 
and Of these the " Bhavacitra' 

stands by itself and is of the greatest importance. It has been 
explained above that ‘ DhdvaviiTa ^ is the picture depicting 
emotion. The Rasacitra and Dhulidtra go together. 

The Dhulidtra is the Tamil “ KolarrP^ done with white flour on. 
the floor and in front of our houses. In the month of Margastrm^ 

( continued from the previous page ) 

When feasts are given in the open air. in front of and on each aide of the 
board on whioh each guest sits, lines and arches are drawn in quartz and red 
powder. Qn births marriage and other festive occasions and when entertain- 
tnents are given, elaborate quartz-powder figures are traced. On occasions of 
deaths^ funeral ceremonies^ yearly mind-rites or mind-dinners, no quartz lines, 
dots or figures are drawn, except that at dinners in honour of saints a little 
quartz-powder is occasionally used. No 'special quartz-figures are drawn on 
no-moon or full-moon days. The cow-dunging of the ground And the 
drawing of fearful quartz-powder figures is an important part in most 
exorcisms. 

The great tracers of quartz-powder figures forming them simply by letting 
the powder drop from between the thumb and fingers are BrAhman women. No 
BrShman woman during her monthly sickness, for three months after child- 
birth, or when in mourning may draw quartz lines. Jains use Rahgoll like 
Brahmans and Mardthas use it on special occasions. Some, but not all 
Lingdyats draw a few lines every day in their houses. On '"moon-light nights 
and on great occasions Lingayats draw long double lines of dots, alternately 
of lime and water and red earth and dine and play close by these lines. 
Lingdyats also draw one or two lines of quartz-powder along the edge of th^ 
grave before burying the body. Parsis, like Hindjus, decorate their house fronts 
by stamping them with quartz-powder plates. Musalmans and Native convMs 
to Christianity are the only persons who do not use quartz decorations. 
Formerly the traceries were all made by letting the powder slip between the 
thumb and fingers. Of late years tubes and plates with upturned edges pierced 
with designs have been filled with powder end either rolled or stamped over 
tho place to be decorated, ** 
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Tamil girls vio with each other in the villages to draw the biggest 
and the most intricate “ Kolanis ” in front of their houses and then 
decorate these " Kolams ” at various points with pumpkin 
flowers. On more festive occasions, in the houses, temples and 
Tambalams ( i.e. brass plates used in our bouses 1 for Niriljana, 
these “ Kolams ” are done with various coloured powders. These 
Citrus are naturally short lived. So it is that Sri Kumara ( author 
of the iilparatm ) calls them “ ” ( Ksaviha ). Since these 

svre drawn more especially on the floor, Narada calls this 
variety of Citra as “ ” i.e. of the fl mr, Sri Kumara describes 

them thus 

‘‘ ’forr^T i 

( q 53rfoT^n% II 

>fj55TT%5rfiT^ f%5Rrft: 5TrrT%: \ ” 

— ^ilparaina^ XXXVI, &lokas^ 144, 145 

Rasacitra ( ) is another variety of “ Kolartu One must 
not be misled by the word Rasa in and take it with 

The word here means ( dram ) or colouted solution. The 
AbhilasitarthacMdmani thus doSnes it 

This kind of Kolam is also drawn in some Tamil houses. 
White flour-solution and red Kavi-solution are employed and are 
called in Tamil Mavuhkolani and Kavikkolam. The former is 
drawn in wavy lines. Thus is also a kind of Kolum. 

While ^ or powder is employed in fr%T%5, dram { 55 ) or solu 
tion is employed in ( The Makara and other coloured 

designs drawn on the cheeks and busts of damsels according to 
the Kavyas belong also to this category of Tfrr%5l ). Therefore 
it is held by Sri Kumara that like ' and l%5 ( i.e. 

* Sculpture ) etc. the also is not for the walls — 

' Vide p. 8 of Intro, to Vifinu-dharmottara ( Part III ) Trans, by Stella 

Kramrisch, Calcutta University Press, 1928 — ** From the &ilparatna we 

know that Dhulicitra^ Powdtj repainting familiar to Bengal ladies as Alpona, 
was applied as temporary coating of powdered colours on a beautiful piece 
of ground. ” 
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“ fvnrvrerr^^ 5 ^: 1 

?r«JT ^VTT II ” 

— f5T5’TT?5T ( Sloka 14 s) 

Thus Painting and half-visible reliefs, %srTgTO and 
are the two that are done on the walls. These facts are not taken 
into consideration by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. Consequently 
he connects ( vide p. 50 of Part I of Ashutosh Miikerjee Comm. 
Volume) the Ifor^ of the Visifudharmoftara with the V^Tf% 5 T of 
Sri Kumara and says that both are identical. Surely ^ also 
means emotion and emotion is associated with ^OTT, from which 
is derived by him the type. But when one sees the clear 
definition of given by Somesmra, from whom ^ri Knmara 

borrows his knowledge, one will rest assured of the fact that 
is another kind of Kolam related to the qj%f%5r, the word yw here 
meaning S?. ” 

“ Chapter 71 of Naradasilpa ( Adyar MS ) is devoted to the 
decoration of painting, Pictures are not 

only for the joy of the gods and the presiding deities of the 
buildings, V&stunatbas, but also for beauty according to Usinara. 
Narada gives a new kind of classification of pictures, not found 
in other works, and it is from the point of view of the places, 
where the pictures are drawn. Thus he says that pictures are of 
three kinds — ( 1 ) of the floor, (Z) of the wall and {i)of the top i.e. 
ceiling ( and ). These again are classified from 

another stand-point into two kinds, the permanent and temporary, 
i 5 TT>WS; and The latter is the >Tt»T i.e. the picture of 

the floor*, Kolam, the Dhulidtra and Rasaciiraot So meSvara belong 
to this class. NSrada says that thus variety is drawn, in front of the 
house, on the doorstep, on the pials and every where in the house on 
the floor. Birds, snakes, elephants, horses etc. can thus be drawn. 
These themes are still drawn’ in our houses. ” 

> Prof. C. V. JoBhi, Raj Daftardar, Baroda, writes to me on 6-12-1947 
“ I have not met with any deioription of of Rahgotl in the Pali texts, 
Edngoll is called “ SSnji ( 1° Gujarat, tinflfivnle ( ) 
is the name of a Deccani family here ( at Baroda ), whose duty is to 
arrange Rdhgoll in the Palace **. 

I record my best thanks to Prof. Joshi for the above information. I hope 
eqm* Gujarati scholar will record all possible information about Sdfiji from, 
the Gujarati literature, early or late, especially from datable texts. 
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Trivikramabhat^a (A. D. 915)' in his Nalacampu or DamayarUi- 
katha ( ed. by Shivadatta of Jaipur, Bombay, 1885, p. 140 ) refers 
to “ ” in Ucchvasa IV as follows = 

“ T%«TFfrTat ^ HT- 

>3r?T’?sr:, 

^?nrTR, Rr««TRt ^^!TR*rtf5r: »T5«n5T:, Jjo^infar 
««iuia^rassFt^fTcrT%T^: sTTfonf^, RRRt fgJTJrar- 
*Tn% ^RTnSt, ftsr^srt ^htr, 

jfnrffrr »t^ir, tT??F?r:, jr^sRHi vr^ofni? 

v#n:?r: ’ ’g^JTTotf 'iffH: VRsprrarrvv etc. ’’ 

The Digambar Jain author Somadeva in his celebrated work 
YaiastilakacampU ( A. D. 959 )* refers to “ ” as pointed out 

by Dr. V, Baghavan in his article on “ Gleanings from Soma- 
d'evasuri's Yasastilakaoampu ” ( p, 255 of Journal of Ganganath 
Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, Vol. I. Part 2, February, 1944 )> 
Dr. Baghavan remarks: — 

‘‘ Page 133 — 

( ” 

This is a reference to the temporary floral designs dravrn with 
white and coloured powder by our womon-folk, for decorating the 
floor and called Rangavalli^ Rangoli, AlpanU or Kolam (Tamil). 
According to the Sanskrit Texts on painting this is called 
K^i^ika-Citra and is classified into Dhulicitra ( with dry powder ) 
and Rasacitra ( with coloured solution ). 

Three other references to this Rangavalli on the floor are to 
be found on pp. 350, 369 anH Pt IT, p. 247 — 

( a ) — ‘‘ I ’’ ( p. 350 ) 

( b )— “ l«rf% R’in’sra: ” 

— A description of the court-hall where the white 
Karpura ( Camphor ) dust is used for the drawings 
( p. 369 ). 

* Vide p. 332 of History of Sanskrit Literature by A. B. Keith, 1928. — 

Triyikrama is the author of Navsarl insoriptioo, of Ea?tcakllta king Indra IH 
of 915, 

* Ibid, p. 333. 

10 ( Anaals, B, O* H. I. ) 
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( c ) — “ 1 ’’ — 

This is a reference to such designs worked permanently 
by fixing coloured stones on the floor in the queens 
apartment. 

For a fourth reference see Part IF, p. 247 — 

which speaks of devising » 
ground which should set off the design. ” 

Heinneandra ( A. D. 1088-1172 ) in his Desinamamalu 1,78' 
mentions the word “ srifqair which means Rangoli decoration 
and occurs in the following line 

“ ^ IfTuqp sr » ” 

Hemaoandra explains : — 

“ fvrnj^T ^ I 

Sfl^CcpiT fra [ ” ( vide p. 38 of Deiinamamala — 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 1938 ). In the Otossary, p. 7 the editor 
explains etlfopir as follows 

“ aTTfcgor i, 78 raiT^, a ground substance ; 

‘‘ J^v^5TT«f fWCT, White wash- 

It is clear from the above reference that in Hemaoandra’a 
time the term “ aiTfcqef ” meant some “ ground substance ” as 
also “ whitewash used for beautifying the house on a festive 
occasion This term also meant “ a solution of a rice-flour 

> I owe this reference to my friend Sri B. C. Deb of Calcutta who writei. 
on 1-12-1947 

“As regards Rangoli:^ Yes, that is also the practice in Bengal, as 
indeed, I believe, everywhere among Hindus in India. In Bengal it is used 
not only in floor-decoration, but also in decorating wooden seats for bride 
and bride-groom and for honoured guests at ceremonies and stands for 
images in poojahs. In Bengal it is called or which carries us 

back to Hemaoandra’s De'^tnUmamUla^ J, 78, where the word oooyrs as 
I think the word 1® J^ot really d^hi but a from 
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used for decorating the house ArhaddSsa ( C. A. D. 1250 ) * in 
his Munisumata-Kavya ( edited by Pt. K. Bhujabali Sastri and 
Pt. Haranath Dvivedi, Arrah, 1929 ) refers to ( Rangoli 

designs) made of five different jewels and drawn in the court- 
yard of dach house on the occasion of the birfcb of Jinendra as 
will be seen from the following verse 23 of canto IV : — 

Page, 80 — “ I 

The commentary on this Kavya explains this verse as 
follows : — 

“ ( 3T%^ w: ) inrmn. ) 

Ipfr: aT^roT^fmiT irm ^?qrfTT; 

w vr^: ( fwwr) 


• . " 

( The five-coloured Rahgoll designs presented the appearance 
of a rain-bow dropped on the earth by a vanishing cloud on the 
occasion of the birth of Jinendra ). 

In my search for the history of Rangoli designs the earliest 
reference so far recorded by me is that found in the Varanga- 
qarita ( 7th century A. D. ) XXIII, 15, which mentions the use of 
five-coloured ( ) powders ( ), flowers ( 5^: ) and rice- 

grains ( ) for drawing various designs on the ground ( 

). This reference of the 7th century A. D. 
can be linked up with one of the 64 arts mentioned in the Kama- 
sulfa of VatsySyana ( Between C. A, D. 50 and 400 ). This art is 
designated in the Kamasutra as “ ( vide p. 32 

of Kamasutra ed. by Kedarnath, N. S. Press, 1900 — 


^ ArhaddSsa refer;! to Asadbara in the Munisuvrata’-Kavya, and also in 
two other works composed by him viz. Purudeva CampU and Bhavyakanthd- 
kharana. This Asadhara was the guru of ArhaddSsa. As the date of A4adhara 
is about Sathvat 1300 ( = A. D. 1244 ) we may reasonably oonolude that 
ArhaddSsa flourished about A, D. 1250, ( Vide p. ^ of Introduction ). 

^ The five colours of Bdfigoli described by ArhaddSsa appear to have 
some auspicious significance. We have already recorded the references to 
the designs of five-coloured rice grains used in mentioned in the 

y arUiigacarita ( XXIII, 15 ) of A, D. 7th century and the designs of five- 
coloured powders, ( ) on the occasion of king's coronation as 
mentioned in the AkUhdbhairavakalpa ( Between A, D, 1400 and 1600 ). 
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chap. 3 ). The commentator Yasodhara in his Jayamangala 
commentary ( p. 34 ) explains the above art as follows : — 

gr ’in%- 

ig^m: I H^r f gHra^: 
grarig^m: i 3?g g«rg 
arg^mg# i ” 

According to Yasodhara the art mentioned by Vatsyftyana con- 
sisted of floor-decorations with rice-grains of many colours in 
the temple of Sarasvatl ( the goddess learning and arts — “ 

^ ^vfrr ’ — p. 51 ) or the temple of Kama- 

deva ( God of love) and the designs made with many-coloured 
flowers for the worship of ^valmga. 

In view of Yasodhara^s explanation of “ 
recorded above I am inclined to think that the origin of our 
present-day practice of drawing RUngoll designs lies in one of 
the 64 arts mentioned by Vatsyayana, though later this art 
became more elaborate and complicated according to the artistic 
genius of the people of the different provinces of India. The 
religious association of this art has also been made clear by 
Yai§odhara by his statement that the designs under reference 
were drawn on the floors of the temples of Sarasvait or KUmadeva 
or in connection with the worship of iivalinga. 

The evidence about the history of Raiigolt which I have 
collected from varied sources may now be tabulated chrono- 
logically as follows 


‘ In foct<-note 8 on p. 32 the editor siates that the • 

5TI%) reads “ instead of “ and explains the text 

»8 “ gufeSta fSRIR Kedarnath adopti 

tba raading “ ” explained by Yafiodhara aa “ " ( »n%s = 

Una of daaoration. 
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Chronology 

Reference 

1 

A. D. 50 - 400 

— The Kamamtra mentioDB “ 

” as one of the 64 arts. 

A. D. 600-700 

— Varungacanta refers to various drawings drawn 
on the floor by using five-coloured powders 
rice-grains, flowers, on the occasion of nr%55rT%. 

A. D. 915 

— Trivikramabhatta in his Nalacampu refers to 
in front of houses on a festive occa- 
sion ( marriage ceremony ). 

A. D. 959 

— Sornadeva in his Yasasiilakacampu refers to 
or of camphor-dust, jewels etc. 

four times. 

after A. D. 1050j 

— VadlbbaBirnha in his Oadyacintamani mentions 
drawn on the grounds in a 

dining pavilion. 

A. D. 1088-1172 

— Hernacandra in his DeiimniamGla mentions 
“3Tf?ctTin”. and, explains it as W- 

C. A. D. 1100 

— Apararka quotes who prescribes 

of ground followed by drawings of geometrical 
figures on it like circles etc. 

A. D. 1130 

— SomeSvara in his Manascllasa refers to ?%r%5r 
and ?frf%5r which are identical with 
drawings with powders or liquid solution. 

after A. D. 1130 

— Sri KumSra in his ^tlparcUm also mentions 
■ WT%3» or 

C. A. D. 1250 

-Munisuvrata-Kavya of Arhadd&sa describes 
Rahgoli drawings of jewels of five colours, 
which looked like a rain-bow. These drawings 
are called “ " 

C. A. D. 1250 

—Lllacaritra mentions “4*reri5Wr” and 
wnrV 
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Chronology 



Reference 

0. A. D. 1273 

1 

— Bbaskarabhat mentions “ in his 

^isupalavadha. 

A. D. 1400-1650 

— PUrijata prescribes the drawings of ^Rrf^Petc. 
with ( powder of quartz ) in a temple. 

A. D. 1400-1600 

— Akaiahhairamkalpa mentions drawings 

many times in dififerent religious ceremonies. 

A. D. 1608-1682 

—Saint RSmadasa mentions hrhhh and 


“ in his MUmsapuja, 

A. D. 1729-1794 

—The Marathi poet Moropant mentions “ nRTofr • 
in his “ Virataparva. ’’ 

A. D. 1838 

— Tryambakbhatta Mate in his Acdrendu quotes 
Markandeyapurai^a, which prescribes 
of ground followed by the drawing of W?(T^ 
figures on it. He also quotes the SmrHratna- 
Imra^ which prescribes of ground. 

A. D. 1884 

—Note on Rafigoli in the Bombay Gazetteer. 


I believe, the fore-going evidence shows conclusively the 
history of our Rangolt art for about 2000 years. This history 
can be taken back easily by at least 500 years as we are 
warranted in presuming that this art mentioned by the Kama- 
iMra as *‘ gW ? ” was a recognized art hundreds of 

years before the time of the Kamasufra and was, therefore, men- 
tioned among the 64 arts by its author, Vatsyftyana, 

As the Rangolt art has a continuity in Indian domestic and 
religious life for more than 2000 years, 1 may record here the 
reports of some friends who have taken great interest in this 
problem and sent me the available information regarding the 
BaUgoli art as practised at the places where they are living 
tonlsy. These reports are as follows:—* 
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History of the RaftgavalH ( RMgoli ) Art 

{ I ) Rahgoll at Bikaner — My friend Sri K. M, K. Sarma, 
M.O.L., Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner writes on 
2S-12-1947 as follows : — 

“ As regards Rmgolt in Bikaner, my colleague Pandit Ghan 
Shyam Goswami has gathered the following information 

( 1 ) On the 4th marriage day the Goswami Brahmans perforin 
the Nagavalli ceremony. For this, Sarvatobhadra with four 
^elephants on four sides is drawn in various colours, — 

( elephants one in coloured rice, the other in wheat flour ~~ these 
two opposite to each other — and the remaining two in salt and 
sugar respectively ). 

( 2) On birth-days it is customary for women to draw Ruhgolis 
on Thalis in the Araii. 

( 3 ) On the 6th day of a Son^s birth, the Kuladevata is drawn 
in Rdhgoll of auspicious colours {yellow and red) on the wall, 

( 4 ) On the Nagnpahcami day, the seven serpents are drawn 
in Rdhgoll of Haldi etc. by women. 

( 5 ) On the day of Tnlasi Vrata, women draw Rdhgoll in front 
of Tulasl 

( 6 ) On Sravana ^ukla Purnimd the Rahgolis of ^rdvaua 
carrying his parents in a Kdvad are drawn (on both 
sides of the main entrance ) by women. 

( II ) Rdhgoll in North Malabar — Mr. K. M. K. Sarnia in his 
letter referred to above writes * — 

“ Rdhgoll is drawn every day in the court-yard iin the month 
of Sihiha in North Malabar, particularly if Krsnappdtu ( Bhdgamta) 
is being read. It is a practice there to read RUmdyana in the 
month of Karkata and Krsnappdtu in Sihiha. The Rdhgoll is 
adorned with certain kinds of flowers. RCihgol'is on door-steps 
• are usually drawn in South Kanara also after wash with water 
and besmearing with cow-dung on auspicious occasions. 

( III ) Sri Qajapathy Rai Varma writes from Tadepalligudem 
( South India ) on 3-12-47 : — 

I am glad to learn that you are writing a paper on Rdhgoll 
or Rahgavalli. In Telugu-speakitig areas ( Andhra ) it is commonly 
called ** Afuggii^' Mruggii ** (in books), plural, Muggulu e^ndl 
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Mruggtdu reapectively. In the districts on the East coast it is 
common among the people of all castes to lay Muggulu on 
their thresholds after cleaning them and after sprinkling on 
them water mixed with cow-dung. But in Telingma people 
use Muggulu on every Friday and Saturday, as also on ai'spioious 
days and festive occasions. During the worship of gods and 
during festivals they use coloured Muggulu but the common stuff 
used for this purpose is the white powder of the lime from shells. 
I think this is quite a sanitary practice as lime-powder is a 
germicide. Lime powder is used daily for Rungoli drawings but 
during festivals, marriages, and other auspicious occasions rice- 
powder is used. The Sankranthi ( Makara-Sankramanam ) festival 
is the chief among festivals famous for Muggulu designs. It falls 
in the first fortnight of January. During this festival women, 
including young girls, begin drawing various kinds of designs 
with white rice-powder etc. on the thresholds of their houses 
from a day, fifteen days previous to Sankranthi, in the early 
hours of morning. In their zeal to excel others in drawing the 
Muggulu designs some of the women and girls commence their 
labours in this direction as early as 4 A. M. They bring cow- 
dung, from which they make some balls, which are kept in the 
midst of Muggulu. These balls are then decked with flour. The 
balls so decked are called “ Ocbhi. ” Every day fresb Gobbis are 
made and the old Gobbis are turned into small cakes with a hole 
in the centre of each. These small cakes are then made into a 
garland. Sometimes pieces of copra are inserted between dung- 
cakes in the garland. After drying such garlands throughout 
the 14 days they are burnt on the Bhogi ( called Pongal by 
Tamils ) day i.e. a day previous to Sankranthi. ( A day preceding 
any festival is called Bhogi ). The bon-fire of cakes generally 
oommenoes at midnight. The children commence this bon-fire 
from the early hours of the morning. Before burning these 
garlands of cakes, some children wear them on their necks. 
On the day following the Sankranthi the women ( mostly girls 
and young women, who show great interest in Muggulu and who 
even bet with each other in drawing the latest Muggulu designs 
etc. ) begin at dawn the drawing of an unbroken line of Muggu 
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( single line ) from their house to the end of the street or some 
spot at a distance of about 200 yards. Sometimes the Muggu 
line extends to several furlongs. Odq giri takes the Muggu line 
from her house to that of her neighbour and the neighbour in her 
turn tak^B it further to her neighbour and so on. 

Locally in these districts I find that the special Muggulu 
drawn on the Sankranihi occasion are in honour of the Sankranthi 
Purusa, People are afraid of this Purusa as he is of a malevolent 
character. To avoid his wratii the muggida are drawn. Some 
people depict his birth, bringing up and death also in these 
muggulu. But it seems that the Sankranthi Purusa mentioned 
above is none but king Baliy who is the legendary virtuous king, 
the ruler of Raksasas, sent to Patala by Yisnu in the Vamana 
incarnation. The people say that he was the king of the South 
Indian people or people of the country and that they draw 
tBese muggulu designs in his honour. 

Some books contain references to muggulv- with various 
colours and precious stones drawn on the occasions of marriages 
of great persons, kings and gods etc. Muggulu drawings are 
found on the walls of houses in villages. The walls are first 
white-washed and then the Muggulu designs are drawn on them. 
Similar designs are drawn on the floors as well. 

In a subsequent letter dated 11-12-1947 Mr. Varma sent to 
me the following additional information about Muggulu : — 

Here almost all the non-Brahmin castes including Petikes 
worship earthen pots painted with multi-coloured lines, dots, 
designs etc. on them. These pots are called Ariveni and much 
sanctity is observed with regard to them. 

Red Muggulu drawings are drawn in these parts by Tantnkas 
or magicians, who give some talisman or threads to drive away 
evil spirits. In the worship of benevolent and good deities also 
multi-coloured Muggulu are drawn by women but in the Tantrik 
worship they are drawn by men, 

ITor all indoor purposes Muggulu of white aud other colours 
are drawn, while for out-door purposes only powder of shells is 
used. There are ali?o certain insirumonts used for drawing 
Muggulu designs and decorations. Rice-powder ( for indoor use) 
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or shell powder ( for outdoor use ) is put into these instruments, 
wliich nre then dragged on the floor producing Mugotilu designs 
nnd decorations, ir^oine times MiKjijnlu designs are drawn on the 
doors and door-sides with Kunkunm (red colour and Pampn 
( turmeric ) often mixed with gum or some other colours. The 
designs on tho doors consist of horizontal stripes, dots, circles, 
angular figures, Svuslika etc. 

The bridal couple of ilie Pertke caste worships after marriage 
the Ariveni (earthen pots) smeared with white, red and yellow 
colours in various designs. During the Dipavali festival small 
earthen pots called '' Gungi (plural '' Gurigelu'^) are used by 
Perike women. In these pots they put some eatables and place 
them before the goddess Laksral as also other goddesses. These 
eatables are then distributed among women guests. These 
Gungela pots are painted like the Ariveni pots but these paint- 
ings are not so colourful and attractive as those on tho ylm'm 
pots. 

The importance of the Muggu/n designs in the Tamil country 
was further vouched by Mr. Varina by a small booklet contain- 
ing numerous Mugguln drawings depicting such objects as theB 
following 

Steamer, Cradle, Eagle, Rose-water vessel, Pine-apple, F!ower- 
ing tree, A sea octopus, Betel leaves plate. Beans Creeper, Sofa, 
ridal seat. Threshold, Puspakavimana, Lotus shaped umbrella, 
Sun-flow'or, Child’s cot, Wedding altar, Wedding seat, Wedding 
threshold. Woman’s upper arm Ornament, Mandap, Elephant, 
Fish, Parrot's cage, Mirror with frame. Flower ball, Water pot, 
Chair, Pearl necklace, Light stand, TulasI, sweets packet, Sandal 
paste pot, Palanquin, Parrot, Chariot with wheels etc. 

The history of the art of Uangoli as briefly sketched in this 
paper is enchanting enough especially for tho students of Indian 
culture. The present condition of this art in different parts of 
India needs to be studied carefully. 1 hope, therefore, that the 
readers of this article will report to me all possible information 
about this art as practised in diiibreni parts of the country. 



GA.DHESA-NRPA-VARNANA-SAMGRA.HA-SL0K1H 

♦ • • ♦ 

By 

G. V. BhaVE 

( A newly discovered Sanskrit Manuscript ) 

• The above is another original Sanskrit manuscript discovered 

in the stock of Pandit Vasudeo Rao Govilkar of Mandla, and can 

in a way serve as a supplement to the Ms. Gadhesa-Nrpa- 

Varnanam discovered by me and published in the 1940 number 

of the Nagpur University Journal. The Ms. consists of twelve 

leaves, with written matter closely covering twenty two pages. 

It is written in a soft black ink, and shows a uniformity of hand 

throughout, though letters may be found varying in size, which 

makes one conclude that the compiler is one and the same person 

whoever he may be. Our Ms. is complete in its form, but 

surprisingly enough, unlike the general feature of all other 

Sanskrit Mss., this one gives no hint whatsoever about the name 

of the compiler or say copyist and of the date of its compilation, 

but since it has quoted from Gadhesa-Nrpa-Varnanam of 

Kupnath, the latest of all poets quoted, it is safe to believe that 

our Ms. was prepared in the first quarter of the 19th century, as 

Rupnath died not later than 1800 A, D. All due attempts were 

made to find out one or two more copies of our Ms. , so as to test 

the correctness or otherwise of the text, but of no avail, though 

some more scraps of paper, containing nearly half the matter of 

our Ms., have been discovered at another place. But the 

Govilkar copy of the Ms. is in a tolerably sound condition. 

• 

Qadhesa-Nrpa-Varnana-Samgraha-Slokah, is, as the name 
implies, nothing but a collection of slokas or verses, being 
quotations from different poets, in praise of different Gond 
rulers of the Gadha Mandla dynasty. The noteworthy thing 
about these poets is that many of them belonged to Mandla and 
a majority of them came from the same family of which Laksml- 
pras&da, the author of the unpublished Sanskrit Ms., namely 
Gajendra-Moksa, was an offspring. There are 13 poets in all 
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and they are, irrespective of their chronological order, ( 1 ) 
Diksit, ( 2 ) Jaya Govinda, ( 3 ) Narhar Mahaputra, ( 4 ) Eesava, 
( 5 ) Tfiresh, ( 6 ) Vitthal, ( 7 ) Thakkur, ( 8 ) Rupanath, ( 9 ) Visnu 
Diksit, (10) Vaidya Njith Diksit, (11) GhanSyam Mishra, 
( 12 ) Hari Diksit and ( .13 ) Laksmiprasad. Of these Nos. 1, 4, 6, 
9, 10, 12 and 13 belong to the Diksit family of Manilla, while 
the others were born in different families. The informtion, as 
locally gathered about some of these, is being put down in the 
following few lines : — 

( 1 ) The Dilmla Family, A good deal of information about 
this family is available in the 9th sarga of Gajendra-Moksa 
mentioned above, wherein we learn that the founder of the family 
in Mandla was one Vishnu Dikshit ot the Kashyapa Gotra who 
hailed from SelagrSma. Now, Vishnu Dikshit laarned in the 
Vedas, after a stay at Benares, was invited by Prem Sahi, and 
Gangadhar Vaipeyi and others were his pupils. His son Vaidya- 
nath would teach, in the town of Ram Nagar, during the time of 
Hridaya Shah, Dharma Shastra, Kavya and Vyakarana to many, 
and Vaidyanath^s son, Hari Dikshit, would recite, every day, the 
Puranas to the King Maharaj Shah. He died a happy death on 
the bank of Narbada at Mandla, leving behind him four sons of 
whom the youngest was a Pauranic under the royal patronage 
of Nizam Shah. This was no other than our Lakshmi Prasad who 
offered his now famous composition, “ Gajendra Moksha at 
the feet of Nizam Shah on the Vijaya Dasmi day of Samvat 
1815, corresponding to A. D. 1755. The other three brothers of 
Laxshmiprasad were Gangadhar, Sadasheo and Pasupati. 
Laxshmi Prasad^s mother was named Laxmi who was the 
daughter of one Vasudeo of the Atri Gotra, who had received 
honours at the hands of the lord of Bandhava Gadha, the modern 
Rewah. According to Gadhes Nrp Varnanam Prera Shah ruled 
at Gadha during 1652-1671 A. D., and Vishnu Dikshit happened 
to arrive at Gadha some time during this period, his great grand- 
son adorning later on the court of Nizam Shah. Therefore four 
successive generations of the family authentically received 
royal patronage under nine successions of Gadha Mandla Kings 
at Chaura Gadha, Ram Nagar and Mandla, covering a period of 
piore than hundred years. Vithal Dikshit and Kesheo we^re 
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immediate predecessors of Vishnu Dikshit;, and their eulogies 
about Daipati Shah and Vir Narayan^ Chandar Shah and 
Madhukar Shah make one believe, and reasonably so, that 
they had known sufficiently about these kings. Wherever only 
the denomination, Dikshit, occurs in our Ms., I have not been 
able to identify it with any proper name of the family, though 
the composer of the first verse of our Ms. I am inclined to believe 
to be Anant Dikshit, the father of Kesheo Dikshit, describing as 
he does the qualities of D.ilpati Shah. A local Hindi chronicle 
has supplied a of 36 names of the family where Laxshmi- 
prashad is found to be the last. Nothing further is known about 
the family beyond Laishmiprashad, though here and there names 
of certain descendants of his are found on certain Mss. as copyists 
and in some cases as original writers. For example at one place 
we find a sloka, 

fa«fr ii ” 

or. at another, a line— “ 1157 spfir ... gr?7rT mw I 

f%5=fTT»Tf5tg;5: 1 ” 

Any way, the family was a Maharashtra family and produced 
a long tradition of Sanskrit scholars of high worth, among whom 
Lakshrni Prashad was the most brilliant star and can safely be 
called the second edition of Magba, for his superior style of 
chaste versification. The present descendants of Laxmi Prasad 
living at Mandla have not so far been able to supply the link 
straight up to the great poet, but one fact is certain that their 
previous generation was well-versed in the Vedas. 

Thakkur. By this term we have to understand Mehesh 
Tbakkur, the descendant of that Thakkur of Bhaur who accord- 
ing to Rupnath was a religious preceptor of Yado Rai. Mahesh 

1 

|g5(gq-=5r5pq<-|<sr-TJT(^f?r-^RI|5R-*ft^i^-54«I«-^57-n«TW7-3r^^-%^- 
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Thakkur was originally a resident of Tirhut, Bihar, and flourish- 
ed during the time of Dalpati Shah and after him, of Durgavati 
who both, as husband and wife, as well as, separately, would 
listen to him, with great devotion, reciting the Puranas in 
Bansipur near Chnnrgarh. Once it happened, so we read in local 
records, that Mahesli Thakkiii could not attend to his daily duties 
and sent, instead, his pupil Raghunandan as his substitute. The 
latter efficiently discharged his duties, but on some presonal 
remark about him from Durgavati he felt offended and went 
directly to Bastur where he obtained from the ruler many costly 
gifts including eight elephants, one being grey coloured. This 
last one he presented to Durgavati and proceeded straight to Delhi 
along with Mahesh Thakkur. At Delhi he obtained from Akbar, 
the then Emperor of Dehli, a free gift of the territory, of Dar- 
bbanga with an annual yield at that time of Rs. 50,00,000, and got 
it registered in the name of his Guru Mahesh Thakkur. They 
then both, the master and the pupil, proceeded to rule at Dar- 
bhanga, and then the preceptorship was conferred on Damodar 
Thakkur, the youngest brother of Mahesh Thakkur. Damodar 
continued to be Royal preceptor in the court of Gond Kings upto 
the time of Chandra Shah, but when, after the death of Chandra 
Shah, he refused to officiate at the iubteJlation ceremony of 
Madhukarshah for the latter's cruid acis of murder of his father 
and brother for obtaining th.e throne, Damodar was asked to leave 
the territory and was also deprived of his Jagir of Rs. 1200 ). 
Damodar then went to his hrotlmr at Darbhanga where he lived 
till his death. The known immediate predecessors of Mahesh 
Thakkur are Jnanapati Tiiakkur, Purushottam Thakkur, and 
Padmanabha Thakkur and the known descendants of Damodar 
are chronologically Kamal Datta Thakkur, Rucliipati Thakkur, 
Jageshwar Thakkur, Indrapati Thakkur and Prein Nidhi 
Thakkur. Though the family is quite extinct at Mnndla, yet the 
village Maheshpur, Tirhutia Tal and Thakur Tal, near Gadha, 
established by the family, are still to bo traced. The family 
played an important part in the time of some Gadha rulers, and 
a sloka about Raghunandan is still heard in the mouth of the 
learned at Mandla as, 
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Cjcullh\)a-Nrpa-~Varmii(i‘-Sam^^niJhi-S]okah 

'TRf 

^T%H1 ^r%r^?TT^T^% I 

ir^r^>?r^T 

• ^?i^rrH il 

Narhar Mdhapalnt, Lo^‘u! ciiroaiclcrs mention two Maha™ 
patras liaviiijj: visited the (lond rapital C/haur‘,;arh during the 
feign of Durgftvati, one being Gop Maliapatra and the other 
Narhar Mahapatra. Gop v/as a hard who was specially deputed 
by Akbar to observe personally the condition of things prevail- 
ing in the kingdom of Dur^^avati and then to comment on them 
to the Emperor. But Adiiar Kayestli the minister of Durgavati 
arranged for his warm reception throughout the state and he 
returned highly pleased. As for Narhar, he visited the court of 
Dtirgavati immediately alter Akbar recognised the claims of 
Vir Narayan to the Gadha tliroiie. The queen was highly 
delighted at his learning and poetry and gave him a gift of 
wealth amounting to one crore of rupees. While Gop was a 
Hindi poet, Narhar composed poems in Sanskrit. Nothing is 
known whether these tw»o poets were anyway related, beyond 
that they were contemporaries and that they had come from the 
Delhi side. One or two Mahapatra Families are no doubt found 
in the Mandla District even now, but they have nothing to do 
with our poets. 

Jay Goviiiil He is the composer of the famous Ram Nagar 
Sanskrit Inscription which is a long eulogy of the Gadha Mandla 
kings beginning with Yado Rai and stopping at Hridaya Shah, 
plainly because he died during the time of this last ruler. As is 
mentioned clearly in the 50th stanza of the Inscription, ho was 
the sou of the poet Madau who was well versed in Mlinarhsa, 
Logic, and Prosody, and as can be amply testified by the Inscrip- 
tion itself, he was a learned Sanskrit poet of a high order, each 
single stanza of tlie Eulogy being enougii to justify his claim as 
a great poet. As is commonly believed in learned cirolfes, he 
was not a Bajpeyi in tlm sense of the famous Bajpeyis of Mandla. 
He was a .lujhotia Brahman pure and simple, in the service of 
llridayashah. When Sunder Deo, the Khattri wife of Hridaya* 
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sbah, ooDstruoted many gardens, temples and wells in Bam 
Nagar and wanted to perform the Udyapsn vidbi in this oonneo* 
tion, the members of the Vajpeyi family proper refused to 
officiate, saying that as she was not a duly married wife, they 
could not partake of food from her bands. At this J ay Qovind 
was, after some ceremony, declared a Vajpeyi who then assisted 
the queen in her performance of the necessary religious rites. 
Reports go to show that the conclave of learned Brahmans 
assembled on this occasion at Ram Nagar was quite unique at 
least in this part of the Province. No further information about 
Jay Govind or about his descendants is available. 

Rupnalh. Some information has already appeared about the 
poet in the 1940 number of the N. U. J. I would therefore 
attempt here to amplify the same a little further. Rupnath was a 
Maithil Ojjha Brahman with a tradition behind him of learned 
forefathers well equipped in Sanskrit lore and duly honoured by 
kings everywhere. So far two works of bis have been published 
and they are Ram Vijaya Eavya, termed also a Maha Eavya, 
published by the Government Sanskrit College, Benares, and 
Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam published in the Nagpur University 
Journal of 1940. In his Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam the poet has also 
referred to the last king, Summer Shah, of the royal dynasty, which 
king died in 1789 A. D. Rupa Nath was the contemporary of the 
Maratha Subab, Moraji, who died in 1796 A. D. , as also of the 
well known Subhamkar Ojjha who was born in 1775 A. D. 

Now in the learned Sanskrit preface of the above named Ram 
Vijayakavya we find that Lakshmi Datta, the second son of 
Rupnath, died in Sam vat 1930 at the ripe age of 80 ; and the 
popular belief prevalent here is that Rupnath died at the age of 
90. Making sufficient allowance for the birth of his first son 
Yajfia Dutta, there is no barm to arrive at the following infer* 
ence : Laxroi was born in Sam vat 1850, at which time Rupnath 
was probably 25 years old. Rupnath himself was born in Samvat 
1825 etjhal to 1768 A. D. Lazmi Uatta’s son Chandra has written 
a Frasasti in which he has said a great deal about the merits and 
acquirements of our poet who knew Mlm§ihs§>, Veda, Vyakarapa 
and other things', and says in the same. 
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m^^’^frt^T^rrrTOofr: 1 

^r^^ 5 TT«r: ^t 11 

Kupnath kas also composed some small poems such as jE^tu 
Varpanaf and attempts would be made to discover them, also, 
for publication. His son Lakshrni Dutt who has composed a 
poem named Tirtha Prabandh has also written a commentary on 
, Ram Vijaya Kavya, but the whole of it is not available, only 
tlie first two sargas having come to my hand in the original. 
That Rupnath was leading an ascetic life can be corroborated by 
a story. Before coming to Mandla to settle there permanently he 
lived for many years at Ram Tek and there he acquired nearly a 
lakh of rupees. On his way to Mandla he was waylaid by the 
Findaries who robbed him of all his money. The poet, the very 
living form of contentment, instead of feeling aggrieved at the 
nfisfortune, expressed relief that he was relieved of the burden I 
There are one or two more such stories about him but space does 
not permit to give them all here. * 

Ohanshyam Mma. He was either the son or the nephew of 
Sheoram Misra who was a relative brother of Prem Nidhi 
• Thakkur, the descendant of Mahesh Thakkur spoken of above* 
He was the pupil of Laxmiprasad who took him to Saugor with 
him. Out of the nine Sargas of Laxmiprasad^s Gajendra Moksa, 
nearly seven were composed by the great poet, while the rest 
proceeded from the pen of Ghanshyam. And for the following 
couplet I am indebted to Pandit Ganesh Datta Pathak, B.A,, of 
Mandla 

^rra^ wnnt i 


La^nii Dutt 

I 

ri arottam 

I 

Lailaji 


Rupnath 

I 


Vasudeo Yajna Dutt ( died 

I iflsueless ) 

Shree Deva 

Rishi Deo 

Beohulai ( Imug at Mandla ) 


IS 1 Annals, B, O. R. 1. 1 
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Qajendra Moksa was composed in Samvat 1815, and assuming 
that Ghansbyam was then 30 years old, he may have been born 
in Saihvat 1785. He was therefore very much older than 
Rupnath. 

Taresh. Everything about him is in the dark. Of all these 
13 poets, seven were Maharastrians, 3 were Maithil, one was a 
Juibotia, one a Northern Khattri and only about one nothing can 
be said. 

In the collection of the matter in this Ms. whether by the 
choice of the coniplior or by their intrinsic merit, description in 
the case of four or five rulers is found in ampler details than in 
that of others, and they are Dalpati Shah, Durgavati, Premshah, 
Hridayashah and Nizam Shah. And out of his anxiety to 
stick to mere praise of the Dynasty the compiler has very 
cautiously avoided any direct reference to the family intrigues 
that were a regular feature of the later rulers of the dynasty. 
But references to some plain historical events were unavoidable 
on his part, and 1 would try to take for discussion in brief only 
three or four among them. 

( A ) Marriage of Dalpati vnth Durgavati ; Our Ms, says that 
Dalpati obtained the permission of his father and accompanied 
by his priest and choice army marched and captured Durgavati, 
the daughter of the Chandel King, and eloped with her. This 
shows if anything that Dalpati Shah’s father, Sangramshah, had 
his full consent in this heroic mischief on the part of Dalpati. 
No doubt the example of Prithiviraj and Sanyogita was 
brilliantly running before them but this alone was not enough. 
The fact that Dalpati’s illustrious father, Sangram Shah, had 
perhaps been widely known for his extensive power and that 
Dalpati was himself conscious of his firm position must have 
encouraged him to take this extra bold step. Otherewise to take 
up a quarrel with the Chandel king of Mahoba was nothing less 
than facing a lion in his own lair. To know the antecedents -of 
the marriage we have to take the help of the local chroniclers 
Who affirm that both Dalpati and Durgavati were in love with 
each other, each being extraordinarily charming by form and 
figure. Durgavati at last wrote a letter to her lover at Singor 
Gadh that she had seen him in her dream and that if he really 
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loved her, he should go to Mahoba on the Vasant PahchamI day 
when her parents usually went out to visit the temple of Durga, 
situated outside the town. Dalpati accordingly took with him a 
force of 12000 soldiers and carried away his object of love to 
Singor-Cfadh where the marriage was performed with due rites. 

(B) Suryasifnha Hada and Jmluarsimha- The next thing 
worthy to be taken note of here is the important reference in our 
Ms. to two historical figures, Surya Sirhha Hada and Jushar 
Simha Bundela who appear to have been no better than mere 
usurpers. Strange as it may seem Hindi Gazetteers like 
Jubbulpore Jnyoti edited by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, as also the 
Ram Nagar Inscription, are quite silent on the point. Nor 
does the Gadhesa Nrpa Varnanam speak anything about them. 
The C. P. Gazetteer no doubt states that Chandar Shah after Vir 
Harayan^s death transferred his capital from Singor Grab to 
Chaurgadh which fell into the hands of the Bundelas and that 
Prem Narayan was slain ( Vide C. P, Gazetteer, 1868 Ed. page 
217 ). Here there is only an indirectly suggestive hint at the 
name of Jushar Simha but not the least to that of Surya 
Simha. Our Ms. says in clear terms that Surya Simha Hada 
ruled for three years and Jushar Simha for two, and that both 
were killed in battle ; ( Vide stanza No. 45 ). This is supported 
by the Govilkar list of Gadha Mandla kings, where the names of 
these two usurpers are included just after Vir Narayan and Prem 
Narayan respectively, ( See N. U. J. of 1940, pp. 200-201 ). 
Their mischievous activities seem to be historical possible facts 
when we remember that in those days disorder and anarchy were 
frequent happenings in these parts particularly because after the 
joint rule of Durgavati and Vir Narayana, nearly every Gadha 
Mandla king, for* seven to eight generations, had to get the 
sanction of the Delhi Emperor for his accession to the throne. 
This possibility is strengthened by the local Hindi chroniclers 
wbt) say that, when Adhar Simha Eayestha returned from Delhi 
after settlement in favour of Ohandar Shah, he turned out Hada 
from Madan Mahal to Delhi and seated Chandar Shah on the 
throne in Samvat 1592, and further that, eight years after the 
death of Adhar Simha, Hada usurped the throne at Gadha where 
in Samvat 1615 he constructed tank and named it as Surya 
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Talao and also raised his standard there. Now this date, samvat 
1615, falls between the period of Samvat 1613-1616 which is 
given in the Govilkar list as the period of Surya Simha Hada. 
Therefore we can believe in Hada having possessed Gadha for 
three years. This Hada seems to be some Bundela chief who 
must have accompanied Asaf Khan during the latter’s conduct 
of campaign against Durgavati, One naturally expects to read 
about him in V. A. Smith’s ,\kbar, but one only meets with utter 
disappointment. The wrongful possession of Gadha by Hada 
was put an end to by Madhukar Sabi. 

About the Jushar Singh incident the local chronicler has 
this to communicate to us: when Madhukar Shah burnt himself 
in Samvat 1643, equal to 1586, A. D., his son Prem Narayan who 
succeeded to the throne was at Delhi at the time. Vir Simha Deo 
of Orchba also happened to be there on some mission and invited 
Prem Narayan to his camp to dine with him, but the latter 
unceremoniously declined the invitation. Whereupon Bir Singh 
Deo returned to his capital smarting under the insult. He him- 
self wanted to punish Prem Narayan but soon he was taxen 
abed. At the time of his death the Bundela chief called to his 
death-bed his three sons Pahar Singh, Juharsingh and Hardol 
Lala, and pledged them to capture Gadha, imprison Prem Nara- 
yan and release him only when he would partake of the rice 
from their hands. Failing which they were not to be called his 
sons ! What a queer type of revenge for such a minor little thing 
as non-acceptance of an invitation 1 The second thing to which 
the three sons were pledged was that they must take from Prem 
Narayan a promise not to yoke cows for the tilling of fields in 
the Gondwana. True to this oath both Pahar Singh and Jushar 
Singh came and besieged Ghaurgadh, but tKe fort defied the 
besiegers for nine long moths. Then a stout and strong man, 
through some trick, went up and lifted the king away in his 
worshipping posture, and keeping him somewhere in the open, 
pierced his head mostly with his teeth.' This happened in 
Samvat 1663. Hridaya Shah was at the time at Delhi. At this 

' Aooording to another local chronicle Premshah along with Jaydeo 
Vajpeyi was invited to Jushar*s oaznp and there treacherously killed while 
both were at worship. 
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he immediately started from there, came to Gadha, took the help 
of Bhopal rulers and attacked Chauragadh where Jushar Singh 
ruled, Pahar Singh being at Orcha. Jushar was killed and the 
fort was taken possession of by HridayaShah. Hridayashah, 
however, like a noble ruler that he was, sent the family of Jushar 
to Orchha with all due honour. Now, the Govilkar list gives 
Sam vat 1662 as the date of Jushar’s death, while the local chroni 
iClers use this date for the death of Prem Narayan, which gives a 
clear difference of two years. But fixing of dates being not the 
main point of discussion here, it is left for some other occasion. 
Our Ms. has to say something about Jushar’s character that he 
was an irreligious and sinful fellow and that he met an untimely 
death as a result of his own sins. 

This episode of Surya Simha Hada and Jushar Siihha 
Bundela requires further investigation at the hands of competent 
historians, because as yet only half-naked facts have been 
available. 

( C ) Literary Merits of the Collection : As I have hinted above 
quite a good amount of space has been devoted in our Ms. to the 
description of Nizamshah who was for all practical purposes the 
last king of the dynasty. The reason seems to be that two very 
competent poets who were contemporary to Nizam Bhah find an 
honourable place in it. People of the old generation are yet 
living in Mandla who, though depending on hearsays mostly, yet 
possess many recollections about the king. Making all 
allowances for the poetic exaggeration about Nizam Shah as 
administrator the fact has to be admitted that he had very much 
in him that makes him entitled to be called a highly cultured 
and humane king. As an administrator, our poets tell us that, 
he was as powerful as the. sun ( 95 ), could pierce through the 
enemy-flanks like a man standing in the midst of showers of 
rain-water ( 98 ), seeing whose powers even the sun fell senseless 
for a time into the water ( 104 ), and also that no enemy could 
stand before him ( 108 ). His efficiency as a master-hunter w^as 
carried to such an extent that even tigers in the forest dreaded 
him ( 110 ), and at the enormous speed of his horse— he was an 
expert rider — even the mind, the Garud and the wind, famous 
for their swift movements, forget their own speed ( 111 ). 
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But look at other tbinge in him which we have no reason to 
deny but have every reason to admire. He was a chintamani 
and a Xalpa Druma as well as a Kamadhenu ( 96 ) solely on 
account of his munificent gifts ; and there are people even now 
living whose fore-fathers owed much to Nizam Shah. He was a 
religious minded man and worshipped different deities without a 
distinction ( 113 ) and he beautified the fort and the town of 
Mandla by erecting new and fine construction ( 115 ). His 
subjects were contented and happy because they had plenty of 
every thing ( 105 ), and he was above all things a lover of learn* 
ing and a patron of learned people ( 119 ), also proved by the 
cases of Laxmi Prasad and Rup Nath among others. A man 
with a soft heart like Nizam Shah could also display iron- 
courage when so required. He thrust Mohan Singh, an extreme- 
ly strong man and an intriguing relative of his, into a bag and 
after having sewn it, had it flung into the river I Ajit Singh, a 
dependent chieftain of his, created troubles in the kingdom to the 
extent of getting possession over a portion of land including 
Maharajpur, on the river Narbada opposite Mandla itself. 
Nizam Shah got him arrested through means of Vishram Simgh, 
bis minister, and had him dashed against the wall ! 

The numbering of stanzas in the Ms. is a very unsystematic 
and irregular affair. In between the 7th and 8tb stanzas there 
appears an un-numbered stanza, and the stanza No. 22 is found 
not numbered after which appear the three stanzas as are 
numbered repeatedly as 21, 22, and 22. The stanza coming after 
the 28th has no number and this is suddenly followed by 
number 39. After 39 appear numbers 31, 32, twice 33, 34, twice 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39 followed by numbers 31 to 40 in regular 
Bucession. Then number 41 occurs twice, regularly followed by 
numbers 42 to 66. Then again number 67 comes twice followed 
by Nos. 68 to 83 in good order. Then No. 84 also finds itself repeat- 
ed twice whereafter come numbers 85 to 95 in their due order. 
We again see number 96 twice followed by numbers 97, 98 to 
102 and then again suddenly are three numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
All this arrangement is difficult to understand, but the total 
number of the stanzas in all is unmistakably 126, 
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Our Ms. has quite a large variety of Metres, nearly nineteen, 
many of which are sweet to read and pleasant to hear. Some of 
these such as the Shardul Vikridit and Sragdhara are of the 
popular taste, while such others as Avitatha and Pra-mitaksara 
are of a Pare occurrence. Shardul Vikridita occurs here nearly 
20 times, while Sragadhara more than 40. Our Ms. represents 
different grades of standard and style because it has a collection 
from several writers not of the same attainments. We read there 
compositions of all sorts from those which present a bare fact 
told in a blunt manner untouched altogether by any figuration to 
those where-in one finds oneself engulfed into and surrounded by 
twisting and coiling creepers of highly metaphorical phraseology. 
Can there be a more plain construction than, 

M*any kinds of figures are used by all these our poets, Simile and 
Metaphor being most predominant. Examples of Simile such as 
“ etc., and '' ’’ 

those of metaphor of the type of 

” etc., ^r, ’’ and 

; examples of as W- 

” and those of Alliteration such as ” 

^T^2{r^TTJ?f^rT^nT^?^ ’’ etc. do, if anything, heighten the 
charm that one feels in reading these stanzas. 



TEXr (.)F THE aiAKl'SCiaPT 


^rf^c!*.— 

r%rfTq»Tir?HH5T; 1 


-jTrH^q^m gWTR ^T-Fa 

Hrir^Tr?!!' ii ? ii 

T>5Iir^3Trf?^g^TgT STJUrT- 

^HTHTITT ?fr T% Jra9rT?Wf|f?q’ffr|[lTf I 

aT^TT’^m’^r 5% ^^Rrvj^Tg; i 

sfT'^^fHT fnrg-fff sfriTHrflc ii ’ ii 


( 1 ) frail ^gt^ir 

f »Tf ^Rrartt*. raff if R»jrTH^ i 
3-flTRT5ff ^frar 

vrTT5FRR!!r^R: II ^ II 


sTsintra??*- - 


ff^RROT- 


^IR^Il g^T*Tf fir I 

rfffmn%rnT^firara fra Hgr 

R^oRsff *rflRjaT3^ ^fT ^rg^: u V II 


^%cr.— 


trfH*RnrafT# ’Fffrasrrsrwr^ i 
f ^ RriSfifrTTvm# 

fr R g q» ig fl f *ra ii h ii 


' [ In the foot-notes G. C. stands for Govilkar Copy of the Ms., K, I. for 

Ram Nagar Inscriptions, I. C. M. for Incomplete Ccpy of the Ms., and 
G. M. for Gajendra Moksa ]. 

^ This stanza also occurs as No. IG in K. J. and probably may have 
borrowed it from some one of the learned JDikshit family. 

• G. C. itsefl has the corrected form as “ gcii]5TrSl5lg^ 

* R. 1. has additionally before “ and “ 3lfcf ' ^ 

before ‘‘ sr-n 
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^rf^vTTofT-sfrsnf-f^^iTfgr^r^ ' I 

*T^5TO^^’T; 5^ ^q- |Jlf U ^ II 

’gfq «nm^5'T qnrqrqrq %5q° 
qf ^qqHTH 1 

5qqT0T*T^5q qT=5q qq?qT 

*rq^q!Fg<r^^q=q ^qfljTrqrg; 11 ® n 

qqrqf f|TqFqqT»Tqqrq ^y^rrsqrqqqj* 1 

qrPf qw qqr m « 


gwiffflR:— 

3T»qT^ q rj q q y ' ^ q 

^^qaTr S'rqqtq^ I 

^qTjqq'mqs qiqqrqr 
pfqrfr q>^ qqft 11 % 11 
5T3^ qq^q?q qf?q- 
qR qqr^ qqq fqqq I 
qHkqRTqoTqrqqq 
fqfqrfr ^ f T ^ qq^ fqf^qy 11 ? 0 11 
3Tf5r5%: ^pq^ierq: qT^^qRr^qrj^rqcyr 
qqtq st^qrqq^-.qqqqrqTqj^r 1 
qfT*Tfl[^?q^qqf«r?Rqif?RqiqOT 
WF^ ^?rT5i%qr® firfqqqqqTq^Fqf qqi i| t? n 


1 It ought to be 

* Here *® more appropriate as it agrees with below^ 

* This seems to be \ 

Instead of 5^3Tt must be | 

® B. I, shows in the place of ?fi^qr, 

« B. I. gives ffiTqf^, 

’ The correct form is ST^rf^ci^ . 

^ B. I. has in actual. 

* In B. I. the word appears to be independently to qualify I 

13 [ Annals, B. O. R. I* ] 
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Rt?m7fminm|f3JPTT5' I 

ii n 

W?T f# ^t^fr H^T 

*n^ JTfHr i 

%RiP ^ %jr fniffTT TTf ^n^r^jrn??!^ 

rrwrf^^g^^JT whh a%Rf^^ » » 

^rr «ft^^fm5r^5r«T% Tr^'r i 

^n flp^rrmr ^yr^Tr: i 

TTT JTarcTTRf^-fTTofT^-jiiN' pTT^ II ?« U 
^Twr: ^'rm^THT i%^r i>grf^rnr wt ^ 
ifjTT ^TTJrgrfT JT^riTOS^r 5TTimr vr% ^ i 
5TT% mW' W ^'^fn- 

m q^TRt?f^'»fT ^ finWfft II ?H II 
hIhT gmJT«T^ ?T^ I 
%T |irrgrat ^r^r worn ii ii 

5RPnt?5?:— " 

?ww wwTW?r irw ^5 
warsT^T wwaT^'T«FT^ 1 
xrsrrnawwTWWTsrT 

TTfrt 

«I|T^ fW*5TW?nTT I 
firain HTPowwwrr^rw: 
sfr^TRTRTWOrWIITWW! II ?c II 

^ In R. I. the letter is without a Visarga in the original* 

® These two words are apparently wrong ; they ought to be and 
respectively. 

^ ]^f?afT ought to be “ ^^crfi 
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w wif ’Trer^RfnsTinrig; 1 

RTW H?<T^ fWr^R: II ?<4 H 

^'^TH^T^'Trg; nivr^: Hff srr rrx 

sTT'iTi^rrJRgi^^trJT^r ^f%#T x (^ ' 

iTT^ Jn<r ^f^orft^r ^rfsr^mift^rg; 11 R<=> 11 

5Rnfrtil»?* — 

^T^^ fl T ^ q?irTT % R?Tg;^ | 

jrfftT. W(JVl WS^T?rTfni^T5T^HfTt HsTT li R? II 


^or ^ Iff TifnrH 1 


‘f'^flfcTJ- 


|*T?grar wt»t'nrnp^or 11 11 

#f^%m 5fsrm«raT^t 

T5R: I 

rar?arT j^oNr f%^'«iTT 

f5R^3Ff3^»TT?*nT95 H II 


^RT^RTR jRsmjprg^ i 


^i^vrr Ri%Rr^ 

9fT#35R g ggg i ^^n gr: II II 

i%^ ’m*7T5«RrT^ gT g T^ ^f ^ II II 


* The oorreot term should be to agree with 

® ‘ R. L has for irr^, !• C* M. gives crrr?t, 

*® We reed I* 

* In I. C. M. stanzas 24 and 25 are not to be found. 

^ This is decidedly an ungrammatical form; instead, is wanted here. 
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5?TfSIT¥ni T%?gT 

?T«TT% ii ii 

>TRf5y*rm^^TT^Tff I 
j?q5Tr%^^'T5R wa 

"f^jftvia =aF^ RTRimgg; ii ii 
*2[55qiHf'RT«iT5^5JTT ^iirfraT«T5ia??r ’#??Tnt: i 

g^pi^TT^WT %3^irfJTR qjsr^: l=l: 

^fa f af^aa5fmT^aT^ i 
fa?^ ^viTa 'a afaa ar^aa: ar^arar 
^aarft ^Tf^i'an a?^fma af^ar^a^a a^: n ii 

fag^^cf:— 

*TW^aa^a ara ami 
fraaoraairaf ^ftaaRarff^Tf^; i 
aaaaaaa«a ara a: af ^a 



> The I. 0. M. gives the following variant of this stanza : — 

a^«a^%R^aaI!?>lR^I3a f| ^laf 
aaaa '<a iiai^iaai ^a5aii5( i 
a^aafaacsra affair laai 

( aai? aia^irai^iaait^aia: ) '* 

This whole line is found in I. C, M. thus :— 

“ I'H’^Watta asnaaiaa." i 

S This stanza as also the one following are also found in R. I,, numbered 
27 and 28 respectively. 

^ This stanza is missing Iruiii 1. (J, M., and instead another irrelevant 
stanza is found there which is thus 

rfl'tRTfaaia aafa i 

r^u#f ^fNamiiaqca ffw^Rd^iO a^aiCigj*^; ii 
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^JTSTH 

HfvtT^ JTffrTrafrmaTJtt 

|l I| 

f?iwift3’m?ir^?T!3r5!:vi^«^;q-vr.'arf?3TST— 
'fra^aJR-aRRWTafasa^w^vfHrsaa 1 


a'a srr^nrvTTfrr 
3T?rTr7 


r: ?T>q^TO*rT?Tr9: 

II II 


®3T«T =arw!??r 

^aa?faauiirf^^r»aT^Tq: i 

?a^T5faHT|f f^^wm 11 11 

3*^:— 

sai 

®^r»rfof'a??n[^vr|p^ 

3TRTT^^«r a^ 1 

a??iTJTaT 

amrfrJTaRfr i| n 



5TTa lERm JTr* 

aaa: f^ywl^rfa; 1 

^r?^%fa ^rguoiraf fafa- 
^Wramaa jRtsfa jaa: ?#tsRTaRr!m: 11 \\ ii 


* R. I. has OTf in the place of ^*11. 

^ I. C. M. substii^utes the following stanza from Kupnath :<* 

V{\^ l\^A 

u^a ^^aaaiaf 

( fW ) %kafaa1ta^l?aiaro II 

^ this stanza is not found in I. C. M. 

^ This stanza and stanzas 36 and 37 occur in R. 1. numbered 31, 32 
33 respectively there* In the place of the words “ *• and *' in 

R. C. , R, 1* and I, C. M. show “ ** and “ respeotively, while 

of G* U* is found to be.*^ i^msiT 
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^T^q- wT^imr'TirsiiTrTfHirsrf 
JTrarn ?rT%<Tgrr ni^fr: H^^rnrftg^it ii u 
frtf^'r^n: HJTT^far 5i^T5«rJT??Tr h If^ 

¥irf3^r^ ^ ’ri: i 

^H5«r fH*rm^r%a qr'^^vqr q ^ 

vrw Arw^itf ; ii ^vs ii 

^iTT^aj— 

srJRTT^’Tim^*?^ 

%wiTqr f^vrqjfrqvTTHT l 



oqTTVRTTVTqg^r^JIRI 

^TsT ?rmT% ii ^<£ ii 

^r«itTT»r3-?|T^?^nTR5f m?Pfr- 

5n^ ^^r >f caa ii ii 

^rsTT grrf^msgstcqTw. ^fat- 

%Taaf^g|[ MwrcTi^ i 

«rTfaf?aT^ ^gTR'RT f%3r^c!-5r*reT?5rg^rf a?a 

#a gwTT T^vrfTOTfa: ^saiTamra ga ii «o || 
jfaRJR^T® am' HTcq- fRa at# I 
f a?a ar%: i 
jnq^rragsar- 

a^afa^griarmaTiTTa ^a;u ii 


' B. I. gives ^qRRj; tor MHiy tj i 

^ In R. 1. this T^hole line stands thus : — 

“ araaJmaw^R^aR^Rja^jaoita ” | 

* K. I, substitutes “ ^ ” for “ ^ ^ for q after for 

and 3Tl»raf^ for ariiifjferiq; i 

* G. M. has “ Ti^fjnijToqr ” for “ qif^i?jfr 3 [FiT?ri ”. 

This stanza is wrongly put under G. M. as my Ms, copy of G, M. IX 
does not contain it ; nor does it occur in R. I, and I, C, M. Its authorship is 
thus far unknown. 
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H ^ r a [ s<^ sfr^^rarff : m^- 

^nrfq-Tt ^TR^aranT. I 


fTWR^Jat w fT^' Is fr ^ II l| 

^ V|^rt<4 *i 

tmasn^ART ^^^gaag c gfar f^«ra: 11 vv 11 

•"'sTwr^^f ^ 15m%fff^r 

sF^s^^ vgq wgg ffavTjfvft; 1 

H JSTT^ t Tf<T^Rf^ 

wtR TTSTnr a F» f a; 11 vh 11 


f^«5^%ci:— 

*JiTao5t^w^wffafT^ wfk ?y¥q^5^?PT??rr- 
fa^?[!TStyT:¥m^: wtr fim^T: gs^fii'^; Jriaar: 1 

prrpar; ^Faig r r ^ ii 11 

tF^'r f^5r<Tm{ Hwf^sr^roTrg 

gftarRnr R fraTg RfvnpR^^ sF^irg^gfnrf^^rr 1 


1 This stanza which is from R. I. No. 34 wrongly finds place under G. M. 
here, “ " of the 1st line is seen as “ io !• as as in 

I. 0. M, and “ sfr^iT^Tlf : Jioe should be either “ or 

without a Visarga so as to be compounded with “ vi^\: *' | 

^ The authorship of this stanza also is beyond decision. It is just 
possible the compiler of our Ms. might have obtainted it as an independent 
piece of composition from Laxmiprasad the author of G. M. 

* The above holds good in the case of this stanza also. 

♦ I. C. M. substitutes “ '* for “ ** occurring in thf 

3rd lipe. 
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pn" 5m^*if^vr?rTTT*Tgt si^ 

trsi ii ii 

^ jnmn fprr^frfTTK*^ ft^ 

vm?T% *rpm §fag-f ^ sraH?n l 
f3[^T?fr>ra % pmr 

nt^ ii Vc ii 

%«jsim?^r^-— 

srf^ «iT5iT'?%ifflr«Tr 
wan^rTT f%:^: I 

^RgrRg r s ^ ll v% II 

5rqjiT%:— 





^i%aTr*Rr«T^% %f?R: i 

tTsrt TTTTTtrrnrf^^af^ r^xrnztxr ii « 


t: ^i^rer^^^rai*. 

^r^TwirsHn ?Rh«rfrn: I 

^ T%sgfi^5rr^^^T 

raffwr: ^Hifri^%m*rafjrT: %^>sf?fiT: ii h? ii 

H!TT[*T]‘ HT^f%fT 

a?^j|T5nf?iia5 1 

^irrJnf«TmT’^=afTRsr?y»T ^jf^aTrorr 

fasfj^vTR 5Er^ ^fjfm^n# ^ rj: ii '\r ii 


ar^err® fawOTsmOT aqrarr qf^sgaa i 

n%^9?a%^iaqnT«tr af q=aT5Tf^ flar JT^rai: li ii 


> The correct form louad lu i. U. M. is “ H;>v|ltr: and iho last word in 
the stanza “ i^zfc must be correctly “ 

» R. I. has the word “ jf after “ 

8 “ ^<}|^; ought to be “ ^friH: which is also found in R. I. . 

« R. I. and I. C. M. both have “ '*. 

^ ** <Tr^ also occurs in I. C. M. but R. I. gives ** **. 

t Q. C. and I. C. M, both have “ *’ but R. I. shows “ which 


form is more appropriate. 

1 “ i?5^?Tr?35^1%^ occurring in I. C. M. also is found to be “ 

in R. 1, , and the “ ” occurring in all the three is wrong. It 

ought to be ** f%% This error was also noticed by Hall. 
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I ^ rtwr: ^s?st ^ 1 

1%^% %q f % II HX II 



srf^ ar? ^st% 

5rrrawi%^r^ u hh ii 

5HT??mr^— 

JTf «n% fsitftgmwgT 

? g^gr y< T g | fa r ^ fqgT ^f’RWtg^^jgrs i 

>0 

1% fqgf H UTonrt t% ^f^^onr- 

?rrar?^ i*i 1 i'?HJ«f&^R?iM^li?ftt |i ii 

"lugw:— 





^grrg <r*ii'R'»gT?«TH 

RofrggfS^Rff^ i| h» ii 

f^vrm ^*im fi& n mc ii 


1 While R. I. shows “ sroft^r^ I. C. M. shows both the forms and 

“ *' is found to be “ in R. I. . 

* In R. I. we vead “ gi% for •* and the R. I. form 

answers the metrioa) requirements. 

2 G. 0. also gives a variant of the 2nd half of the stanza as follows 

“ ^qJT II 

For our text I am inclined to take the form as “ * ' I 

J Ga4hesa Nrpa Varqanam has “ ** in the place of “ •*, 

( See page 191 of N. U* J. of 1940 ). Our present Ms, which gives 72 years as 
the regnal period for Hridayesh is in agreement with the period popularly 
held for him. 

14 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I* ] 
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3T*ra?f ^ ^ i 

|i hi ii 


kfn ^ra^rnTWiff^T: ii ii 

^ *1^^ *1 ti l i 




vj$ |i il 

e^rfw^«rnsrft^ m'rrq’ T %fq T g ^ II li 

^Tf^TT ’RTgrnaf:* ^rsF- wts «rrT'rnr'>': • 

H^iwfofTf^ Hfar^ srf^r srr'rar y?iT ii u 

m* flrftsp^Tf ^iTRc t^rra: II ^H 

*rCT»rrOT fsrnra f%fm swr i 
‘^1%: sr^rianniT ^«ir ii li 

^iy5 T^Ti gg<»a4<tuq ^%: u ii 

f%ff^ I 

f^^TT ^TfT^^JT^ %5T5rt 11 II 


• The first line in R. I. is read to be as under ; — “ { 

• R. 1. has “ *’ I 

• R. I. has “ ’• which does not fit in with the rules of prosody. 

^ All these three words in R. I. are read to be “ iT^rfr: xn^8f I 

® In the place of “ gy^fi ** we read in R. I. the word “ *' joined with 

the following words as ** etc. 

« Here “ is wrong ; it ought to be “ ” as in R. I. to 

qualify both I 
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IT#' EITT# 

^T# if ^"nsTT ?FiTiri%fnT«fT in?nr«T# i 

|n# ^nHnr# f|^sr^vH3T#t ^msnrff 
^^ly# ?n%inort Usi^nc: ii \% ii 


5 Ttre* fw gw UT^wrt 
^«^<T f^ | f T5fT ffO ar*Twnfft i 
im #Tn lTfI?ITT 

fiTT^ gn ^T^ ?i#t*rTg[ ii '•o ii 


n^frfinrw ^grr^ fl5fr |5 t li 's? |i 

f%gT^igiTrOTr»TTP < T^ flRH T I 
^SH^f>rnt#inf5Tl%trT ftsg n 
iHiqgg fgrf^: g^qr ^ g l rg fi r- 
trcg; ii '*q ii 


•vJ' 



qiT555iT5'% i 


q qTTiq g i 

^rirgfqrj %qrfT^f*Tf^: 11 vs^ n 


§?rT*Tr i^fg^r s^rarr iTT^'t’rr: 

^i3psiTT«TorTT‘^ gr ^i n ^ ^ if r qif ^ ^ggi I 


^nFgT^^gRnoT 



I# ^qn^TTf vrmq f agr II '»v H 


^ This stanza finds in 1. 0. M. over stanzas Kos. 67 and 68. 

^ This fine stanza is of an unknown authorship and has been wrongly 
included under the heading ** Gajendra Moksa *’ in our Ms. ; but the idea 
* developed herein is similar to the idea in stanza No. 39 in Qa^esa Nfpa 
Varpanam which is as follows 

^ggirlgT'jfi'T^’CRftcj: JRfHt l 

U 

^ The author of this like that of the previous stanza is not known and its 
inclusion here under G. M. is wrong. This same remark applies to the follow- 
ing three finely worded stanzas. 

^ This ought to be ** and I, C. M. gives the correct form. 
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3TTTri^ sr§?^3FTlW ^hht- ‘ 

swf% RHfaT yaui'fjo^: ^ n \sh 11 
arrin’Trsm'or f|ira«Tfai%^T 9 #jr^T ^riW: 

T?inr%a ^ra: 

^ ?r?a- srarr: fgrmqf g a^T T aqsta^ g^^r: ll«^ii 

^FnrmfltTOnftwTaw^aTqn^aratwft 
ftarai irarg;* 1 

^'grt ^a^aria«yfaa«fiN? ?[?hniinr 
aat ^t: iraHT|gaf^a»Tw %i?r^ ^ Tr | TT 5 TT |i vs® >)i 

sTgg^frfTrffgf^H 

irf^TT »TfRT^ I 

»T#hm%ai^r¥a a-. 

HTf^r^yr ^i fqygat^ aJOTsa: n we n 

f^^^aTarV?TTf%aaiimaa: Tar g# ar aara H 
^ ifUTT5^f ^ ??r3r%- 

f*fr«r a?[maaT g^rVs?; 11 \ 9 % 11 

^I5£r:-- 

3 ?|aar 5 a: 1 

ar aT^ai%a na ff TT»a 5a: ga: ?a a^w^^arr i|<s»i| 
^arf^aV af^araa |«^f 
>ag?aTa faara airra;’i 

< In ibis Stan 21a the mistakes noticeable in this Ms. in common with 
1, C. M, are “ and These ought to be “ 

‘•i^ot: " and ^ofi^f^ respectively. 

* This should be “ as also given in G. M. 

3 •* ft ’* ihould be nasalised. This stanza does not occur in I. C. M* 

* As supported by G. M. the word here should be “3T?7?I This stanza 
is from G. M. and should be classified under that heading in our M. 8. 

The reading in the Ms. published by me in 1940 issue of N U. J. is 
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^ miTT5 'snffHT 

g^«JTT!i%3n! H <£t '» 

3TT#?[THnfrg»ftf^f^«r nfRnrfrrfH^?- 
55 : 'ir^f’T 55?ft fir^TOJ ' » 

f ?^T int ’RT^Tf ^5y*!«T3T: ^ <rp Tfi fT g <f * Tlif 

vn^^: 2T^r?«r^*RrvfhrT*T srr^: li il 


?T^?tT^:- 




% tiTHT: »TT«fwg; 1 

?TH f^nfr?m?fT »np: imraf 

TTJTRmf^fmrJT^rfsfr %?|jT»nF^ 11 11 

«fmT^ ^Tfr»T=rir^^sfprfm^m?r* amiTWiff- 
3rf^vRofriT#^?:*fi^ 1 
=5nHto^3TTHTfl5»miTffft fsrsiTJ^snimT 
^it; IJ^Tr ^PTfa *TWTTT3Rnf|T??#t5^: II <£« II 

5^1 ^’waT’T* ^fat%?sT 

^ 3^%^pr^l[3'siTi3TT vR ?rg[ 1 
5TT#tf 5^^ Wi ’“Rnr^H 5 
^^loira; ^«>n 5qtR^*r. 5®«r#irTJTg^ 11 dH 11 
^ ^ ^^iTTourari an^trm 

^i»TW T » T^ ^Twn 

*r sTTTraftwr^ jrarg^c Ik^u 


1 All the three Mss. — G. C. , 1. 0. M. and G. M. give this same reading af 
“ when in reality ^ must be *T ; and further in the 3rd line, 

as differernt from G. C. and I. C. M., G. M. gives “ ” in the place of 

* “ fT 5 Tr% seems to be wrong. A more correct form would be “ ^fer% 

being capable of breaking into ** 4 . This whole stanza is missing 

frprn I. C. M. . 

^ In I. C. M. and G. M. the word is “ which is a very rare 

form as a substitute for “ 3TT3Tl3qr|: *', 

* A Visarga is essential after the word ** ** as we find it in I. 0. M. 

^nd Q, M. • 
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inn»iT^ ^%^r: ^ ^ vrjvrfTor I???: ii^wii 

^nr m , 

^r*T ^ifp ii <£«s ii 

n^g5*n^:~ 

’5n^r?rw^R>f^fra*T^vi?ron 

ftT^rrP?: i 

TTdrr ?rdrrf^?fT d": f^snrnrTg^ wdriri 

«iaf ^rwTRdR^ jit fdm»ifTCT3Rn%Rg:5T: || <s% ii 

$^R7 tistvitrt: Hf5r*r*RfTt^: «ir5i^if?|*f i 
i%?dT f[Rr 2^dR*T^ ?R H?«trTfd?dr 

^T% ^rdlRTdTR^WfJTTd ??«i II ‘it 

’TlfR® ?’^dWR*re'mT«rn‘id^ sfrJTip- 
Ti%magiifsTa-f ddT rw i 

jTTf^i??d*md?<fndiTat stthr ^ErtsT^ 

^drr 9fH^dTT3rdTTf fdf^ ^ddrgdfd: ii i| 

d?d r Sr ^i d i T'Sf f in f dRd^or^lf^vrm^: i 
viTio t a^ w ^ R-vrsddT^fRC d^daar vradrsd’^girfflCii'i^ii 
dRdrgd JT#f t 

df drtdd iTfr *rn 1 
trsnr^ ^f?dra dPTfifr 

wlrdd fT^r^rdJTm li n 
aat ddf^HTffdmr 

>o 



* G. M. has an additional reading “ ” etc. for “ ^Rf^R ”. • 

2 This stanza is not to be found in G. M., but I. M. C. presents a slightly 
different version as follows 

dn?sddJiTid^idtr»ral aiRd dda?: 

d't*fid^5q|d: |i 

Ike version ml. M. (!. ib “ — c^'^T^lR; which is the same as m rdy 
published copy ul Ga(jhe§a Mfpa Varuanam. 
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nnnnT%^ flrf 
'snrm il 11 

sTT^rarf^* Hg^’^Tr'Ifvra^ 

I 

irHnT 5 !^ 

^rgi ^Tf^HiTf% ^rnTrfH ^ 5 fT»rf i| i! 

m v fm Tf?<resTraTNt l 

^5 ^r^nr- 

11 n 

jnrfH i 

s ^^ B r q 'a » t f T g f»r q ^r5T i !T m ; 11 
TT^Tmnr: !sftf%^- 

wnt*ifnT n 11 

jjrT’ETf^nri^* RcTRlR^'^3?f%gTTrR f^- 
? ^Ttg^r? q n=m vrRRTTRH; ff g-or’ ^ga#?^ I 
*r?5rT ^ Hf fr g-^pRJnwr ^wra^rr# 

3^a^3f^ ^ ?RnrRn^ 11 ic n 


^mT^’TvrmnsRRrra ^TRT^^n^'srrv^rT 1 

5rt ^mtfr i^arr ^ 5^«f?iT n %% !• 

flr’r^sR H^qT^liHr#i^5iyRRR3 
TTH^RmW R *R[t^ I 
jRgTHt ??|*R«rr 

fRI ^T R ^ RIlTq^R qnRT mT^T^rTT II ?Oo || 


1 “ ought to be “ is in I. M. C. 

** ** stanza 

are found substituted by “ and ‘* T%RTl%ff *' respectively I. M. C. . 

3 From this stanza on to No* 118 the collections are from G. M. , but the 
compiler of our M. S. does not mention in clear terms. 

* In G. M. in the place of “ ^T^jnsfr^T ** we read “ 

^ ” occurring in this stanza are found 

in G. M. as “ and “ 
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?prargrm: ir^'saiifnis sftrrrf^rf^irm: 1 


arnf* irfasnnr^sf 

Hf | f 3^ * 1 tvTRf ??r fw^rr 1 

^ 3 ^ §H5r«I^5f ^grq-THTq ^PPlt 

^ai?4iH»i«if ^ 3RT35ft5n h 11 

*ThSt^ ^?>m% 35^r 

^Tf^mirmi «fmt ^’p'^rrtRT 1 

^r3[T^ R^nT»nm^. ^R'Rr^v'Tf sft' 

T^aiTniT^mW* 3’333t ^ ^ H?0^|| 

^riwanrarr* 

qTRgaflgdtR^iC l WTR ir3T*pfT3! I 
Tayr^ftHTRT: smft- 

#nrRmfw5f^>RRrt»T*^^3 u ?«V II 
jn^wrnr»m?<^ fW *TT?W5<nf 

ff ^ «ra 3R^ 
t 5w?nraRr?nng[ u ?oh » 
?T33r^ffRr%^ 

(^)^ ^ *ra«r 5 T?^t w*n?nr 5 ?% i 

sfT^ ^qWgg r q; ssmwvim^'rsR 
e^rnp^r rpt* ^ srf^ 11 11 

aiT3n%»«raWt 5Tf 35^ *3 

|«WRff3Tf^vraW3^35PRt TRr35# 

^ vRr flaTT. ^PRfnr^g[ ^ %g 

3 | gTg ft 3f^g ^%3 T^vrr3 ir3Tfi 11 vs 11 



> In G. M. we read srisplfwt: ” I 

> From this atanza onwards pages in I. M. C. are missing. 

I » ^ .e (^3 T? g fi ” is >“ ** •’« “ ?ir?^5i3T5T€t ” and “ ?P5<iq|. 

sp 5 q^ ” as “ ^!lI3Fc513t 

* This is according to G. M. “ vW3 ”• 

The words from here to the end of the line are according to G, M. 

“ lRR?3fflI»R’T<P’IPr# ”, 

* “ %3 3^ ” ahould be “ %q?T ** as per O. M. , 
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’(it f 

^sfm: a?«fiorsr wf^W^i’!r?irm»TTg[ i 

a’ ^ qT ^m *grn%^(F? ^ ^r^gTffrprraaRrrarfTiH: 

I' ?o« II 

v© 

irmi ^-^nj^grwn: i 

aTT^^*iHT«i TH’STJraf vnsrJTPT ir*r^ 

H f?BT 'IT?nr?T: ¥ ’B?rafrf>5BlT ’ETB WmBL II ?o^ II 

5?rrim^«rB*ff B’f (%vr|nr?n^B5TTf^ 

BTit ’Brit fB55n%Br' 'Bsr^rrrB^ ft«mB i 

B?’5nr|TBBt bw^rNb- 

BBTfB rB^ B% BH: BffffBT ll??01l 

B^BT*BTBT (fB^B BBfBBBBf BBBTTriTf’Bt 
SgTBTBtB siBBBBBB^: ?^BB?BT TBfrBTJ I 

SB?BB BfITB 

Brfl BBifB B^BT«BB^ BBB: BT%^rB: II ??? II 

'iTB bb; bbtot f ?rBfB^BB?!fTf^m: ^tb- 
JTBf'BT'tm TBBTB BBBTBlT^Tiy^ II ? H 

^nf^B 

%B»BrBt IBlilBTSTBBm ^IBBTB^B B1% I 
H?B BTBTJBBTB: IBBBBBBT «T^r B: 

BT«rRJTTTf«ITBT5r: B^TBBBBt 3€Br?BBBTBB[ || ??^ I| 

•V _ *s ^ •V "s. • V V ♦ 

B5rr#I ^B^TlBffTBBBBrB^RBnTnrBTB I 

5B BTB VRm’3rrS’B5RgBlft^B|of 

^fBT Sf%B5RBsnBBRBS=Br»?Bjfj II ??V II 

BTBTBT'BBBr^TB SBTBBBBBIS^ BTSrTBrB’FB- 
5TtBt TBBnB*B^?rfBBBf^ I 

^ Here the word “ 5rr%^ ” ought to be apparently “ 

* G, M. gives “ ^fg *\ 

15 (Annali, B.O, R.l. ] 
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•f»TT%fT'!R?«T: 

fr»%wsFTflr^5nTmw«TT^3^?rT*Tra’ %i?TT: ii??hii 

7 ?j7t f ?n? 



^sfinsimTm'STTinnTVT ^ra fi^ w 

^ mfq- %T^ ^trg'TR ^^Tf^tfiRT g^^f r 1 
^'s^rnrrmir^i# frf^ ?ar ?Tf 

c 

^?JT f^sTT^a ^ a«TT aoiafsp: iiU'*n 

afapiRma?p»:qT ^ 

ai5^aTa?^aT«?iT!nRrTa ^fat Tr5aaraT5aa*«Tac 1 

«ft^^ f’T’Tag f^r^araa ^aait: li ??< '< 

T#*na??(T ?)^ ara> aa?a- 
fa^Jr |r ^ Jrarvmvr^ aaa; I 



ia»?rafgTaa: fw^rr^na^f: 11 11 

srarra^tif a^hfra* fa^fa%aa- 


’ “ ?5;T50r ” ““gli* *° I’e “ (TagoT ”. 

We find an additional stanza at the foot of the page where No, 115 
ecoars :— 

“ w ^la: a 5 <ia f^at ^larara: 3a: 

#ia ^tai^r ?aiiaac?ai 

awaaa a^ai ai^rfaraiaiiaai 
a ?ai%ariaan?^oi f% 11 

The last two lines of this stanza may be compared with the last lines 
of stanza No. 116 of our Ms. 

> G. M. gives “ ^taiif^ar ”, 

^ This stanza again is of an unknown authors nip. So also the two 
following stanzas. But I am inclined to believe that they can be from the 
smooth pen of Rup Nath. 

< This should be read as “ ^ 
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f5Tr%w??nrrfJR ii h 

^ »S V f* 

jrsnT^^WTf ^ m f fjg;- 

fq^iJRTTfl^^^ ^nnr n ii 

gC^T Hf?Tg:5q^: | 

IT^TTff^: iraR^^H II 

»T?nT2fr.* ^^%^sinTT^ i 

5r^%sT H^q-: ii ii 
ntn^r *r3rwTT%f%- 
^oTTqrmnf i 
irHigw«^rw^nr55T%- 

HTf r?^rft*TfrT: 1??^? TT^q ^ q'qqqfm i 
f TrfqvffT ii ?5 <h ii 

flr^ ETg; i 

Rqrnr ihri^ ^§i 

qsr. ir^ frwRV ii ii 
ff^ *rt5rfTqtif5wiTf*5yr^^3;<if ii 


‘ This should be read as •• ‘T^ISr’T: ’ '. 

* Gacjhesa Nppa Varpianam gives “ ^qfgf^r in the place of this foUta, 
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METRES OCCURRING IN THE TEXT OF 
GADHESA-NRPA-VARNANA-SAMGRAH-SLOKAH 


Serial No. 

[ Name of Metre 

Nos. indicating the stanzas 

1 

Puspitagra 

1, 28, 31,92. 

2 

SSrdulvikrldita 

2, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 35. 39, 42, 49, 
51. 52, 56, 57, 72, 74, 75. 8?-, 
91, 95, 1( 5. 

3 

MalinI 

3. 5, 6, 7, 26, 30, 33, 41, 70. 

4 

Avitaiha 

4,61. 

5 

Upajati 

9, 23, 123, 126. 

6 

Indravajrfi 

10, 22, 24, 25. 27, 34, 43, 81, 91, 
124. 

7 

Upondiavajra 

12, 17, 18, 54, 80. 

8 

Anustubh 

16, 19, 59,62. 03,64,71. 

9 

Sragdhara 

1 

j 

1 

20, 29, 32, 36, 37, 40, 44, 46. 47, 48, 

[ 69, 76, 77, 79, 82, 84, 85, 86, 89, 

90, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
no, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 118. 

10 ! 

Arys 

21, 65. 66, 67, 125. 

11 1 

SvSgala 

38. 

12 ' 

Pancac^mara 1 

45,88,119,120,121, 122. 

13 

Pramitaksara j 

50. 

14 

Aupaochandasika 

53, 55. 

15 

Manjubhasipi i 

58. 

16 

YamSastha | 

1 60, 68. 

17 1 

SMini 

73. 

18 i 

Bhujangapray&ta 

78, 87. 

19 

M&labbarinI ! 

93. 



"THE MEASURE OP BRAHMANANDA 


AND THE LOCATION OP DEVALOKA " 

BY 

R. D. KARMARKAR 

Ancient Indian philosophers all agree in saying that Moksa 
or salvation consists of being very intimately associated with, 
or being merged into, the Highest called Brahman or by some 
other name, and that it connotes the acme of joy or bliss. 
Attempts were also made early enough to give some idea about 
the magnitude of this joy. The SatapathabrShmana XIV-7~1“ 
3].-39 which is the same as the Brhad&ranyakopanisad 
IV-3-33-39, and Taittirlya 2-8, give interesting details in this 
connection. A comparison of the two passages is made in this 
paper, and some legitimate conclusions are set forth as arising 
out of such a study. 

Both the firhadSranyaka and the Taittirlya first give an idea 
of the unit of measure they propose to make use of in measuring 
the BrahmSnanda. The unit is the wgYTJff?, the joy of human 
beings. 

According to the Brhadaranyaka,’ the unit is the joy felt by a 
man who is the most affluent and prosperous (^:, )> the 

Lord of men { arrUYiR: ) and most endowed with all human 
objects of enjoyment. The Taittirlya^ gives a more elaborate and 
detailed description of the mgYTJTv? which is the joy felt by a 
young man, a godly ( ) young man ( or a young man in full 

vigour ) learned, most sharp (srrr^:), most determined or strong- 
willed ( ) and most powerful, holding sway over the whole 
of,this earth replete with all kinds of wealth. 

’ R 2?! #«r- 

am R ( Brha, IV-3-33 ) 

® : l srRtsI *n%g: i 

^ HigY II ( Taitti. 2.8.1 ) 
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With this unit of measure fixed up, both the versions give the 
succeeding steps which we give below in parallel columns for 
facility of comparison. 


BrhadSranyaka. 

1 100 

2 100 ftTfr^q;T 3 rjJ^=*T 5 =srl:- 

3 iR??r: 

3 100 = 5 EJT- 

4 100 ^iT^^RRaTTHf^r—eniTR- 

^^Rr?: 3TR5?: (also 

5Er»T?a; aw ) 

5 100 sTiuTR^snanr = sHriTra- 

arqj 

3 TRWT- 3 U!Tf?: (also 
»TW sTirltgi etc.) 

6 100 usrrqtacjrtEr = sfsrar-iv 

3 Tta«‘?t: erraw^ 

( also sifsRi 

etc. ) is 

the qffR 3 traw: 

So g-grraw ( * 0 “ 

1000000000000 (12 dots) 
times R^R'?. 


Taittiriya 

R^wawamR ( also J Rtf^- 
aw 5 af;aiiTfaw ) i 
( also «rf^w 

etc. ) 2.,_ 

faf5Tr?E^-wat fiT!icjr?3^ ( also 

c 

'^ilRUW etc. ) 3 
3Tr3rra3traT ?aRra: ( also sflrr^- 
uw etc. ) 4 

•^Rtaraia ( ^ '^wotr 

) ( also 

sttruw etc. ) 5 
4 aRR ( also sfiRaw etc. ) 6 
fWW ( also STimuR etc. ) 7 

( also sftrlrtTW etc. ) 8 
RjTHa: ( also arilt’iw etc. ) 9 
Rgtor: ( also ?ffii5(tiw etc. ) 10 

N. B. — Each succeeding 
unit is 100 times 
the preceding uuit 
argroi: ( or a^gr 5 Ji% eiiaw: ) 

etraw is ( toe> 

I 00000000000000000000 
( 20 dots ) 
times Rr5«rRf5[. 


It is clear from the above that the Taittiriya version is later 
and is amplified in the interests of a STlfa^. 

( 1 ) In the Br., the BrahmSnanda is the 6th step from ing«TR?? j 
in the Taitti. it is the 10 th. 

( 2 ) The WR^tr is mentioned in the Br. at the 4 th step, his 
3 TR^T being equated with the atfsRf of the arraR^s; in the Taitti. 
the is mentioned right from the beginning to the end. 

Both the versions bring in the with each higher step after 
he has been brought into the picture once. Surely if the 3 IR^ 
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of the is equal to the in the Brahmaloka or the 

there was no need to emphasise that his was equal 

to the 3TR!^ experienced in the lower stages ; the larger automati- 
cally includes the smaller. The fir. first mentions the as 
being equal to the gods, while the Taitti. takes pains to emphasise 
his importancs at every stage quite unneoessarily. 

( 3 ) The fir. locates the STR?? in the snTr<lf^5S and 

and remarks in the end. qT qq qrsr euqfq qq 
while according to the Taitti. the to uaTtqw 

and 

( 4 ) The Br, does not mention and at all. 

( 5 ) The Taitti. makes two divisions of Ufqqs and three of the 
^s, and places the w^s above the *T«=qqs and etrHRST^s below the 

There is thus no doubt that the Taitti. version is later than the 

% 

Br., showing distinct traces of influence of Purinic ideas and 
growing importance of Brahmanism. 

We shall now make an attempt to trace the development of 
the hierarchy given above right up to Brahman. The description 
of the migration of the Soul by the Pitryana and the DevaySna 
described in the upanisads and the belief in the existence of the 
seven higher worlds, 3Tq: , aq: and appear to be 

the source of the idea about the different magnitudes of aTR-q in 
different places. Thus 

( 1 ) obviously refers to ffTiqrqvq 

( 2 ) sq: refers to ( 1 ) Rgeqqvqq 

( 2 ) ^qqwj# 

( 3 ) %s 

( 3 ) fq: refers to ( 1 ) ^ISTRg^s 

. ( 2 ) ^B%qs 

( 3 ) qqs 

( 4 ) : refers to qvq ( who really ought to be in the qmS- 

• to rule over it ) 

( 5 ) <qq: refers to as the preceptor of fvq must be 

in a superior world 

* ( 6 ) nq: „ „ qsnqifi who is so many times described 

as having performed qq?^ 

( 7 ) ^ or 
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Some 6uoh arrangement has to be resorted to, in order to 
equate the seven worlds with those in the Br. version. The 
order of the worlds is given differently in Br. III-6 in the dialogue 
between OSrgI and Yajfiavalkya, 


( 1 ) This world 


(2) emr: 

Here there are only two steps 

(3) ffTg: 

between ^q^^E and W3T3T3J 

(4) 

( is used throughout in the 

(5) 

plural ), and arrrtfir, andH^^C 

(6) 

are put in between and 

(7) ’5r??[^T! 


( 8 ) 


(9) ^^wnEP 

9-12 correspond to 6-10 of the 

( 10 ) 

Taittirlya, where is the 

(11) snrrvwcfm: 

only addition made. 

( 12 ) 



In connection with the passage of the soul after death, the 
Causitaki' first says that all who depart from this world go to 
the moon, and the path taken by those who follow the Devayana 
is as follows •• — 

atfjTOTq;- snrrgfa^ff^- argrcfrep. 

The last three steps are the same as given in the Taittirlya and 
the Brhadaranyaka as given above. 

Some interesting points arise out of this description = — 

( 1 ) Gandbarvas are divided into two classes by the Taittirlya 

( 1 ) and ( 2 ) What is the exact connotation of 

these terms ? 

( 2 ) The is placed below the by the Taittirlya 

while according to the Brhadaranyaka it is above the 
which is immediately above the tT3«rar^. 

(3) The f^s are described as by the Br. and 

by the Taittirlya. 

( 4 ) ^s are divided into two classes, ( 1 ) ^^7s and (2) ensHH- 
^s by the Brhadaranyaka and into three classes (1) errnnnr^B, (2) 
and (3) ^s by the Taittirlya, which also places the 
above the ( or sirsTR ) ^s who according to the Br. are 

% ^ *i^|5cr « 1.2 
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superior to What does the expression afrsTTsnr ( or iTnrR ) 

exactly mean ? 

It would not be fair to regard all the different Lokas mentioned 
above as fictitious. Passages like 

s 

^ snwgn TSEm% 

( TaittirlyasaihhitS II-iv-1 ) 
f^afr arra^^ T«Tfr% I 

... sr«r a iFvrgf ar^a^m %^TT%aTrarf^?mTiiTT: 1 
... ar^rspa mft aa^^rr: 

( JaiminlyabrShmana 1. 154-7 ) 

clearly show that Devas, Pitrs, Manusyas, Gandbarvas had their 
own separate habitat and were generally friendly with one 
another, while Asuras, Raksases, PisScas formed a hostile group, 
living in their own fixed territories. It is these well-known 
original abodes of Devas, Gandbarvas and Pitre that are undoub* 
tedly referred to in the BrhadSranyaka and Taittirlya passages. 
The Amarakoia’ calls the Gandbarvas Devayoni ( the PidScas 
and Raksases! are also included in this category ) which shows 
their close association with the Devas. It is also significant that 
the Asuras, Danavas etc. are called Parvadevas^ ( who had been 
Devas before or the original Devas ). It may therefore be conceded 
that the different Lokas mentioned in the upanisadic passages, 
were the original abodes of divine and semi-divine beings to 
which people on the earth looked up with admiration, as being 
associated with greater bliss. 

It has been already stated that the Taittirlya mentions 
two divisions of Gandbarvas — Manusyagandharvas and Deva- 
gandharvas. Both of them apparently stay in one and the 
same Gandharvaloka. Manusyagandharvas are those who have 
attained to the state of Gandbarvas through sacrificial rites and 

. rati ^Sifl ll ( Amara 1-11 ) 

* anglt \ 

ll ( Amara 1-1% ) 

16 ( Annals, B. 0. R. I, ] 
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knowledge.' Such a division is unknown to the Brhadaranyaka 
and seems to be first thought out by the Taittirlya on the analogy 
of the Karmadevas. If one could become a Dava through karman, 
one ought to surely, if one chooses, be able to become a semi-divine 
being-Gandbarva-with the same means on a lower so'ale — that 
seems to be the argument weighing with the Taittirlya writer. 
The Brhadaranyaka rightly puts the Pitrs below the Gandharvas, 
as the Pitrs are not Devayonis, but mere allies of the Devas and 
so must be regarded as inferior to all those directly connected 
with the Devas. The Taittirlya places the Pitrs above the 
Gandharvas, to boast the efficacy of the sacrificial karman which 
enables a person to go by the Pitryana to a higher world. The 
Gandbarvaloka is now identified with the adjoining regions on 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas. 

The Pitrs are spoken of as in the Brhad&ranyaka and 

as in the Taittirlya. Sankara explains the expression 

as fwfr- 

weRl: f^f and as 

T^t h l This does not seem to be a satis- 

factory explanation. First, Sankara has to take to mean 

and secondly we apparently have to distinguish between fgfs 
who are entitled to reach the and those who are not. All this 
is hardly warranted by the expression f§rH?Ji^RT W^oiT which 
simply means ‘of the Pitrs inhabiting the The expression 

similarly should mean ‘of the Pitrs inhabiting 
the worlds called or ‘of the Pitrs inhabiting the (^r) long- 

enduring Sankara’s explanation ( which 

apparently is the explanation of t%t) StHst W completely 
ignores the second ^1^ word. Could it be that the was‘ 

at some time called by some name of which or f%?5fw,are 

Sanskritised forms ? Is in some way connected with 

the mountain ? Further in restigation is necessary before 

^ I S^nkarabhSsya on the Brhadaranyaka 
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these queries can be satisfactorily answered. The passage ft^urr- 
Jrrarr in the Bhagavadglta probably suggests that was 

the original ruler of the 

The BrbadSranyaka mentions two kinds of Devas, Karmadevas 
and AjSnadevas 5 the Taittirlya gives three divisions, Ajanaja- 
devas, Karmadevas and Devas, and makes the Karmadevas 
Superior to the Ajanadovas who, according to the BrhadSranyaka 
»{tre identical with the Devas proper. Now who are the AjSna ( or 
Ajanaja ) devas and which is their proper Loka ? Sankara explains 
Ajanadevas as Devas who are so right from their birth,' and 
Ajanajadevas* as those that are born in Ajana (meaning Devaloka ), 
owing to their having to their credit performance of special 
karman sanctioned by the Smrtis ; Karmadevas as those who 
become one with gods, through the Agnihotra rites sanctioned by 
tfce Vedas ; and Devas as the thirty-three recipients of oblations 
offered in the sacrifice ( 12 Adityas, 11 Rudras, 8 Vasus, Indra 
and Frajapati ). There is no doubt that the explanation of AjSna 
as the name of Devaloka, given in the Taittirlya-bhSsya by 
Sankara is the correct one. This AjSna must have also been the 
original habitat of the Devas or the Purvadevas. We suggest that 
AjSna should be equated with the Agean region near about Greece, 
One stock of Devas migrated towards Greece and later came to 
be called DSnavas ( the Greeks refer to an ancient King Danaus 
after whom they came to be called Dana! ) and it is this historical 
fact that is conveyed by the word Ajana. The Mahabharata 
( Sabhft 45-9 Critical edition ) contains the expression 

fSt ... Devabodha explains STrsTT^qr: as Amara 

says 3Tr5fr^: ? apparently deriving the word from 3Rt, 

' atpspjffr q { BrhadSrs^yakabhSsya ) 

RiHi; I ^ 

( Taittiriyabhasya ) 

. » the full passage is 31I3t#iir: qi^qil^S I 

is generally taken to mean a horse who is ) aooording to 

( continued on the next page ) 
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and explaining the word as ' horses of a good breed If what we 
have suggested above is correct, ensrrw should mean ‘ Born and 
bred in the Ajana country Alexander was famous for bis cavalry 
and the Indians had actually come into contact with his fine 
horses when Alexander invaded India. The use of 4;he word 
ensrnttr in the Mahabbarata is thus an additional argument to 
show that AjSna wais a real country known to Indians before 
300 B. C. The Bhagavatapurana ( V. 4-3 ) ’ refers to the ancient 
name of Bharata as Ajan§bba which may literally mean ‘ Simila'ii 
to Ajana Is there any reminiscence of the old Ajana country 
of the Devas in the appellation Ajanlbha ? There is nothing 
improbable about it. 

The Brhadaranyaka passage dose not refer to Indra and 
Brhaspati, as Indra, being the Lord of the Qods, need not have a 
separate Loka for himself; similarly Brhaspati wasjust thePurohita 
of the Gods. The Taittirlya under the influence of priestly and 
Puripic notions allows independent Lokas for both Indra 
and Brhaspati. 

PrajSpatiloka and Brahmaloka, in all probability are some 
ancient territories to the north of the Himalayas in central Asia. 
It is not easy to identify them correctly. 

To summarise, the Brhadaranyaka passage does refer to actual 
Lokas, the ancient abodes of the people named, and the 
Taittirlya has simply elaborated the contents of the Brhadaranyaka 
in order to make them conform to the prevailing notions about 
the persons concerned. 


( continued from the previous page ) 

Devsbodhi, appear to be fc?R, ftifi »nd 

is not regarded as a separate name for a horse by Bevabodba. < 

explains se j ; the 

tiuotes as follows i— I 

nn; II A11 these attempts to derive appear 

to nt to be wide of the mark. 

' Cps[» ’sq^Rl *1 

*nHi«iq^ ( v, 4-8 ). 




MISCELLANEA 

ASVAGHOSA’S PHILOSOPHY 
By 

B. C, Law 

Asvafthosa, who was not only a poet but also a dramatist and 
a teacher. He was a contemporary of the great Kusapa king 
Caniska. He flourished later than Yalmiki to whom he refers as 
the adikavi and dhiman, and was earlier than Kalidasa and Bhasa. 
1 should like to say a few words about liis philosophy. 

The Four Noble Truths form the main burden of his inter- 
pretation of Buddhism. Disease, decay and death are the 
unavoidable accidents of individual life, which has its begin- 
ning in birth. Old age, disease and death are the great dangers 
of this world. According to Asvaghosa, there is suffering which 
is continuous and whose essence is affliction ; there is the cause 
(ff suffering whose essence is origination ; there is the destruc- 
tion of suffering whose essence is escape, and there is the path to 
tranquillity whose essence is rescuing. 

VUdKdtmakarti duhkhamidani 

prasaktam duhkhasya hetuh prabhivUlmako’yam i 
Duhkhaksayu rnhsaraiaSimako'yarfi 

trapdtmako'yani prasamaya margah ti 

Suffering has its origin in mind and body ( duhkham tatha 
dtlaidriraycm ). The cessation of suffering proceeds from exhaus- 
tion of the cause. Nirvana is the state in which there is neither 
birth, old age, death, disease nor contact with what is unpleasant, 
neither failure of wishes nor separation from the pleasant, 
which is peaceful, final and imperishable. 

Yaminm jdtirm jara na mrtyurm vyadhayo napriyasam- 

• prayogah • 

. Necchuvipanna priyaviprayogah k^emam padam nai^tikama- 

cyutam tat ti 

• Just as a lamp which is extinguished does not depart to the 
earth or the sky, or any of the quarters or intermediate quarters, 
but from exhaustion of the oil merely goes out, so the saint who 
hhs reached nirvaya does not depart to the earth or the sky, or 
any of the quarters, but from the extinction of the sins merely 
goes to peace. 
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Dipo yatha nirvrtimabhyupato naivavanim gacchati nmtarik^m I 
Diiam im kaneidvidiiam na kandf srtehaksayal kevalameU 

idntirri n 

Emm krtl nirvrtimabhyupeto natvdmnini gacchati mntariksairi I 
Disdm na kailddiidisam na kaftcU kleiaksayaf kevalameti 

iantim ii 

The means to attain this end is the noble and straight path 
with its three divisions and eight steps. By entering on this path 
one eliminates the faults which are the causes of suffering 
and reaches the supremely blessed stage. 

Trislcandamelam pravigahya margam 
praspastamastangam maharyamaryam I 
Duhkhasya hetunprajahati do^an 
prapnoti catyantaMvam padam tat n 
He, who perceives suffering as it really is, its origin and its 
cessation, attains peace by the Noble Path. In the first truth 'we 
should think of suffering as disease ; in the second, of the faults 
as the cause of disease ; in the third, of the cessation of suffering 
as good health, and in the fourth, of the path as the medicine. 

As long as this saihsara, which is nothing but the gliding of 
individuals in the cycle of repeated births and deaths continues, 
being led by craving which is rooted in ignorance, so long 
continue the calamities of many kinds. The bodily existence is 
attended with disease, decay and death, hunger and thirst, heat 
and cold, while the existence of mind involves suffering, such as 
grief, dejection, anger, and fear. Suffering is the fate of 
corporeality. It is Nirvana that stands in contrast to the world. 
Nirodha, rdrmoksa, nirvrti and nirveda are its different synonyms. 
Nirmya is the blissful, peaceful element - the refuge which is 
free from the passion of craving. The Noble Eightfold Path 
which is the sure way to NirvQya is just another name for the 
Middle Path which discards the two extreme courses of life, 
one consisting in the practice of self-mortification, and ,the 
other in a free indulgence in sensual pleasures. Neither of them 
affords us the way to the highest wisdom nor do they bring os to 
true release. Of the eight factors which consitute the Noble 
Eightfold Path, right speech, right action and right livelihood 
are to be practised in the sphere of conduct for the mastery of 
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the actions ( itlairayam karmaparigrahaya ) ; right view, right 
resolve and right effort are to be practised in the sphere of 
knowledge for the destruction of passions causing affliction 
( prajnairayam klesaparik^aya ), and right mindfulness and right 
oonoentration are to be practised in the sphere of tranquillity for 
the control of mind ( sainasrayam citiapangrahaya ). Thus the 
Noble Eightfold Path involves the threefold practice of sila^ 
samadhi and prajna» Concentration leads to the tranquillity of 
Blind and thorough knowledge. ASvaghosa's presentation of 
Buddhism is in complete agreement with the trend of the 
Buddha^s teachings in the Sutra Pitaka, 

As long as the real truth is not known, so long faith does not 
become strong. When a man by restraining his senses with 
self-control sees the truth, the tree of his faith bears fruit and 
becomes the means of further advance. His description of 
nirvana is similarly based upon the Sutra texts, ^raddhd ( faith ), 
Virya ( energy ) and other moral faculties, the immoral mental 
states with their unwholesome effect and creating fetters and 
hindrances are all interpreted by him in consistency with the 
Sutra line of development of these psycho-ethical concepts. The 
real urge to the higher and progressive life comes from iraddha 
meaning faith, belief, confidence, as well as aspiration. Virya 
( energy ) which is released after the seed of faith is sown in the 
proper soil is the means by which one may proceed to accomplish 
what is to be done. It must be employed for the sake of 
tranquillity which is the essence of Nirvana. 

According to A^vaghosa iaraira ( refuge ) not only implies 
that a person seeks a refuge, being driven by the fear of an 
impending danger, but also that the refuge sought for is one 
which is the most secure and safest, hence the very best that is 
available. In that Buddhist idea of saravidgati the seeker of the 
refuge is primarily the artta or one who is upset and in the 
course of seeking he becomes the enquirer, eager to know the 
things as they are, desirous of attaining to the best that is 
available, and becomes wise, emancipated and living with the 
saltisfaction that all that had to be done has been done. If the 
iarariagati and iararia be relative ideas, one implying the other, 
the best kind of iaravSgati must have for its object the best of the 
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iaranas. The iarartagati is psychologically defined as the birth of 
a religious aspiration which impels a person to believe, * This is 
my refuge, this is my ideal ^ In the Bhagavadgila we find that 
Krsna-Vasudeva is regarded as the best and only sarai^a for all the 
four classes of devotees. So according to ASvaghosa, the Buddha 
is considered as the best refuge. Asvaghosa has rightly pointed 
out that as a personality the historical founder of Buddhism, who 
is the first refuge, proved hitnself to be the Tathagata, Sagata, 
Jina, Dharmacakrapravarlaka, Vinayaka, Sarathi^ Mahurat^ 
Muhanimd, Hitaisl, Mahakaruvii^i Margakovida, Salyo- 

ddharakaria, ( puller of the dart ), ^okasyaharfa ^aranagatanam 
( stebler of sorrow from the seekers of refuge ) and sokasyakarta 
Praiigarvitanavi ( causer of sorrow to the proud and conceited ), 
Asvaghosa’s object is to establish the superior worth of the 
Buddhist Triad, the Tathagata, the Moksa-Dharmdy and the 
Aryaaahgha. 

If it be the task of philosophy to offer a rational and satis- 
factory explanation for pleasure and pain in the world, in indivi- 
dual lives, this explanation is to be found in the Buddha's 
doctrine of causation or dependent origination and not in God, 
not in the primodial matter, not in time, not in nature, not in 
faith, not in chance, not even in the Sahkhya principles of Puruaa 
and Prakriti 

Pravriti'-duhkhasya ca tasya lake 
trsyadayo domgananimittam I 
naiveivaro na prakriir na kalo 
napi svabhavo na vidhiryadfccha n ( S. XVI, 17 ). 

Since an individual is a mere creation of the Samskdrasy 
there is neither the agent nor the internal percipient. The world 
is devoid of any abiding entity. Since the world has no motive 
force of its own and is not self-dependent a,pd since there is no 
human being who exercises oaramountcy over actions, and since 
states of being arise from dependence on other states, the world 
is understood to be without a soul. • 

Yatai^ca sarnskdragatam viviktam 
na kdrakah kaicana vedako vd \ 

Sdmagtyatah sambhavati pravrttih 
iunyam tato lokamimam dadaria il 
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Yasmannirtkam jagadasmtantram 
naiivaryamekah kurute kriyasu \ 
tattat pratltya prabhamnti hliava 
•nirdimakam iena viveda lokam \\ 

• ( Saundarananda kavya^ XVII, 20-21 ). 

ASvaghosa has faithfully given the scholastic Hinayana defi- 
nition of cause as a combination of circumstances ( paccayasd- 
maggi ), sufficient in itself to account for the happening of events 
and discarded all theories seeking to account for such happenings 
by any single cause or agent For such expressions as karmayoga^ 
abhijaaayoga^ and indriydnindriyarihebhyot Asvaghosa was indebted 
to the BhagavadgitlL The accouct of the practice of dhydna or 
yoga in the Saundarananda kdvya ( xiv, 1-9 ) is notiiing but a 
replica of the Qitd account of the abhydsayoga, 

ASvaghosa * speaks of sila as the saraya or dsraya for a 
religious aspirant •* “ ^ilam hi saranani saumya kdntdra iva daiiika 
His idea of sUa reminds us of what is significantly brought out 
in the Milinda-Panha ( p. 34 ) ; iUa is the foundation of moral 
life, the root of increase in goodness, and the starting point of 
the teachings of all Buddhas. 


I Fpr a study of doctriaal ^nd pbUo3opbl^al 

kuowlfdgai vide B* 0. 

)7 U,T, ] 



WHY STUDY SANSKRIT?' 

BY 

Professor BETTY HEIMANN 

Sanskrit is the oldest child known of the Indo-European 
linguistic family. Not only are the oldest documents of the 
Indo-European languages, which have come down to us, written 
in this language ( Rgveda of the 2nd millennium before Christ ); 
but also its linguistic formation shows all signs that Sanskrit 
actually is the oldest offspring of the common mother-tongue of 
Europe and the main Indian languages alive. 

It is a general, though at the first sight perplexing, law of 
languages that the older the language, the richer are its forms. 
Only in later times, through generalizations and abstractions 
and through the need of finding a simpler means of oommunica* 
tion, is the original manifoldness of forms reduced. For early 
Man with bis keenness of sense-perception the differences of the 
varied functions are so strongly felt that he is reluctant to 
combine them into a general and abstract term. For instance, 
shooting with a certain kind of bow and arrow in a standing, 
crouching, or lying position are for him different functions, 
according to the means and the posture in which these activities 
are performed. As such, for instance-in the Polynesian languages, 
different words have to be used to do justice to each of these 
different procedures. ’ Accordingly, the different intensity and 
degrees of movement are expressed in the Sanskrit language 
with BO many distinct verbs (e. g. gam, sar, ya, sarp, r, I, 
pad, etc. ). 


» It is only after having finished writing this artisle that I had the 
opportunity of reading Dr. R. N. Dandekar’s study on * SANSKRIT ' published 
in the Indian Literatures of Today According to the programmatic 
title of the series in which Dr. Dandekar*s article is published^ he de^ls 
predominantly with the wide prevalence of Sanskrit in the* India of the 
present day and indicates the relation which exists between the various 
current vernaculars and their parent Sanskrit. I omitted this particular 
aspect in my study of the subject and concentrated more on its general 
inherent value* I am happy to see that though our studies are taken from 
di|ferent angles our statements corroborate each other. 
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The varying direction of movement of form and object 
similarly result in Sanskrit in fully developed distinct case- 
formations for nouns, pronouns and adjectives. The Ablative 
case denotes origin from, the Instrumental indicates the meslns 
by which an action is done, the Dative points to the recipient of 
the action, the Locative shows the place, in short, all the eight 
cases ( if we include the Vocative which is actually not a case, 
but a shortened sentence of address or admonition ) have retained 
*in Sanskrit a separate formation, while already ancient Greek 
and ancient Latin represent Locative and Ablative cases only as 
crippled forms and generally use for Dative and Genitive 
combined forms. If we look to the modern languages of Europe, 
this dwindling of case-formation has gone much further. 
English, the simplified language of world-communication, has 
discarded case-formations altogether and only sparingly 
distinguishes the different cases by the application of prepo- 
sitions. 

The same law of gradual falling-together of formerly distinct 
forms holds good for Number. Sanskrit has fully developed 
Singular, Plural and also Dual for nominal and verbal forms, 
while only in Homeric ancient Greek is the Dual still preserved. 
The keen sense of primitive Man is reluctant to jump directly 
from the Singular into the vagueness of the Plural, and still feels 
the need to express the difference between a plurality discernible 
in single persons, as in the case of the Dual, and the no-more 
discernible mass of people. 

Falling-together of forms is a process of later development. 
In the phonetic sphere, a similar difference can be pointed out 
between ancient Sanskrit and the main languages of Indian 
middle ages. The process of simplification of articulation is 
oarripd further in Pali and the Prakrits than in Sanskrit. 
Probably, once more, falling-together of formerly distinct forms 
l^as taken place for providing an easier means of communication 
by lessening the difficulties of pronunciation ( of. Sk. anityo with 
Pali i anicca ; Sk. with Pali ihatia ; Sk. pratyeha with Pali 
pttceeka, etc. ). As such Sanskrit provides for its Western and 
Eastern sister -and daughter - languages a study-model pf 
original fulness of forma 
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Also from the psychological point of view Sanskrit, as the 
oldest language of Indo-European origin, provides possibilities 
for the study of languages im general which none of the younger 
languages still reveals. The unweakened consciousness towards 
sound is retained in Sanskrit. Just as Yogic training . through 
centuries has kept alive the consciousness of circulation of 
breath, blood and all the inner humours, just so Sanskrit has 
retained keenness of perception towards articulation and the 
physico-psychologii-al reaction towards it in the speaker anff 
hearer alike. Not only are the rational contents of a word or a 
sentence kept alive, but also the irrational reaction towards its 
sound-picture is never lost sight of. Hence the apparent artistry 
of Sk. kaiya to produce a Rasa ( psychological flavour or senti* 
ment ) by applying in a verse either only hard articulated or 
soft articulated consonants. The repetition of sound emphasises 
the meaning implied. * 

In connection with these above-mentioned characteristics of 
Sanskrit, with its manifoldness of forms and its subtle variations 
of sound, wo have to view the richness of poetical expression pos- 
sible in Sanskrit poetry. And yet a third characteristic of Sanskrit 
plays a part in the expressiveness of Sanskrit poetical thought. 
The presupposition of such an early and sense-conscious civiliza- 
tion ( keenness of ear and eye ) is built up on observation of 
Nature’s functional forces. As it is daily brought home to the 
Indian, nothing stands isolated and unique in Nature. There is 
continuous inter-connection between the various manifestations 
of natural forces. Similarity in all its various shades can be 
observed between all beings on earth. Man, animal and plant 
are all manifestations of a vital force which pervades the 
Universe. Similes (upamas) between all these .different beings 
impress themselves on the human mind and give rise to all the 
poetical expressions of comparison between these naturally inter- 
connected shapes. Sanskrit, as an ancient, and in this sense 
primitive, language gets all the benefit out of the lively observa- 
tion of early Man. 

t 

And yet another deduction firom this still keenly felt connec- 
tion of Man with natural forces ^ — Just as Nature is never static 
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iu any moment, but continuously evolvoR in functional processeR, 
jiist so Man in his recognition of his unbroken contact with 
Nature does not venture to stabilize facts, but accepts the 
functional law of continuous change. As such Nature's dynamic 
motion and development reflects on the mind of the early Indian 
and on his language, Sanskrit. 

The artistically interested Westerner or Easterner can thus 
get an unending inspiration from Sanskrit texts and their illustra- 
tion in Indian plastics and architecture. It is only the one 
who has first concentrated on India's natural laws and then 
seriously studied the texts of Sanskrit literature, who is fully 
equipped to appreciate Indian art, plastic, painting and archi- 
tecture. 

Thus the linguist, the artist and the psychologist can find in 
the study of Sanskrit through the very fact of its antiquity 
ah inexhaustible material for studies. The student of compa- 
rative religion similarly finds in the Sanskrit literature a most 
inspiring field of research. Through the early conception of a 
Nature^-religion, as represented in Sanskrit religion and Hindu 
representative art, he comes near to the source out of which all 
later more abstract religions have developed. Not only are the 
later Indian religions indebted to Sanskrit texts for their origin, 
but also the student of comparative religion in general has to be 
a humble pupil of ancient Indian religious concepts. Western 
Monotheism cannot be exclusively studied by itself, but has to be 
confronted with the various shades of Polytheism, Pantheism, 
Henotheism-remnants of* all these clearly survived in India's 

e 

religions. 

However, one could suspect that this old civilization has not 
contributed much in detail to the later achievements of science 
and scholarship. As to Mathematics, it is true that other oivili^ 
zations have played their part in more accurate single details of 
calculation and theoretical formulation. Yet, let us not forget 
that it is Sanskrit and its foundation of thought which has given 
to the world the greatest mathematical contribution in introducing 
tbej3oncept of zero, iUnya, The concept of zero is not a merely 
mathematical deduction ; it is transferred into the mathematical 
sphere from early concepts of a philosophy of Nature. Nature itself 
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Is like A ireservoir out of which forces emanate and into which they 
are in the end re-ahsorbed. Zero is such a kind of a productive 
reservoir of indifference between the positive and negative, gene* 
rative and destructive powers. God l^iva, ( the god of generation, 
destruction, and the master-yogin who is indifferent to polar 
functions ) is in the Hindu concept the Positive and the Negative 
and the balance between both alike. That is, in a way, he repre- 
sents in the religious sphere a concept of Zero. Furthermore, 
dunya, the term for Zero, is in Indian Transcendentalism tfie 
not-yet or the no-more single form-mathematically termed ; the 
No-more or Not-yet single Number. 

The exact sciences, too, were fertilized by ancient Indian 
concepts of general world-view. The presupposition of intercon- 
nection between all beings on earth and their mutual influence 
on each other has established Indian Pharmacology and Physio- 
logy. Ancient Pharmacology is still alive in our times in the 
form of Ayurveda. Ayurveda based its researches of the healing 
influence of plants for the human and animal body on this inter- 
connection. Besides, it took into account the influence of atmo- 
spheric and sidereal forces on the beings on earth. As such the 
healing powers of the plants and roots vary according to the time 
of the day and night in which they are plucked. 

And now another example taken from the field of Physiology. 
Modern Indian Physiology, as taught by Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Boi^, has startled the world by discoveries of similar laws in 
plants as the formerly discovered blood-pulsation in Man and 
animal. Bose humbly acknowledged that he was led to this 
experiment on plants, carried out with the help of the most modern 
scientific instruments, by nothing else but by the teaching of the 
ancient Upanisads, which, as in Chandogya and Brhad&rapyaka, 
once and again insist on the fundamental likeness between Man, 
animal and plant. They emphasize that the same life-force 
pervades all beings. 

Even the latest discoveries of Physios, the Theories of the 
growth and functional changes in crystals, can be traced back to 
fundamental teachings of the ancient Sanskrit texts and* the 
Jaina tireories of the animate element, the souls, even within 
itones. 
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The modern educationalist and teacher of ethics, too, may 
with equal benefit study the ancient Sanskrit literature. The 
respect for elders, the dignity of the old of at least similar value 
as the New, the necessity of self-discipline and self-development, 
the responsibility towards the effect of Karma according to the 
unbreakable connection of cause ( Karma-bija ) and its effect 
( Karmarphala ) all these and more are ideas taught emphatically 
in ancient Sanskrit literature. 

* And now a last point-a refutation of an argument which 
could be brought against the study of Sanskrit. One could say, 
granted that such ideas can be found in the Sanskrit texts ; but 
why should we learn suob a complicated, ancient and dead 
language ? Can we not get the same benefit from reading instead 
the many translations of Sanskrit texts made in modern languages? 
Firstly, is Sanskrit actually a “ dead ” language ? True, it 
is spoken only by the learned Pandits of India in its 
original form, but it is still alive in all its offsprings, the 
vernaculars. Furthermore, it has never become a “dead” language 
in the sense that it employs abstract, artificially fixed forms and 
expressions. It is functionally alive, like Nature itself, which pro* 
vided for Sanskrit thought and its linguistic form the inspiring 
model. As to the second point — the complicated and as such 
apparently more difficult forms of Sanskrit : The lucidity of 
Sanskrit formation in verbal stem, suffixes and prefixes, provides 
a methodical help for learning this language easier than those 
which are less clear in their anatomical structure. Intensive 
study of the meaning implied in the prefixes and suffixes and the 
clearly indicated method of deriving all secondary forms from 
their respective verbal roots, enable the Sanskrit student, in a 
way, to produce the various combinations himself. Furthermore, 
it is just that manifoldness of the primitively rich Sanskrit that 
provides the linguist with the best study-model of all languages, 
esQecially those modern ones in which structure is less discern!' 
ble, for their forms are, as it were, mutilated. As to the question 
of representing Sanskrit in modern translations, its richness of 
!;boiight and forms cannot be reproduced in languages of later 
limited formation. Secondly, as mentioned above, all its irra* 
tional and acoustic implications cannot be transferred into a Ian* 
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guage of less aoute sound-peroeptioQ. And thirdly, all transla* 
tiona are, as the very name suggests, only transformations and 
sabjective interpretations of the translator concerned. Thus none 
of them can provide an objective and full representation of the 
original. Again, Sanskrit is near to the foundation of* thought 
and linguistic expressiou of the whole Indo-European language- 
group. As such Sanskrit cannot be exhausted in its inner wealth 
by a translation into any of its later and, as it were, deformed 
sistsr-or-daughter languages. '• 

From all the above given aspects and reasons the claim can be 
upheld that the study of Sanskrit is an essential and a most 
fruitful task. 



REPETITIONS IN THE RGVEDAPADAPATHA 

• • 

BY 

C. G. Kashikar 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has published an article called “Pada' 
aamkhya ” in the Adyar Library Bulletin ( VoL XI part 2, pp. 
79-96 ) in which he has described a MS. dealing with the Padas of 
the verses in the Bgveda. In the introductory part of the article he 
has dealt with the question of repetitions in the RgvedapadapStha. 
He says, ** It is monstrous to say that so many cases had escaped 
the notice of the author of the Padap3.tha. Ancient scholars them- 
selves give the explanation for such difference. If there is the 
difference of a hair's breadth between the repetitions, in meaning 
or construction, then they are not regarded as repetitions and the 
words are split up in the apparently repeated place also. Com- 
mentators give such places of apparent repetitions ( cf. ^gveda- 
vyftkhya Madhavakrt^ ). The general principle is also enunciated 
by scholars in ancient times ( See Rgved§nukramanl of M&dhava 
IV-viii ). '' In this connection it may be stated that I had read 
a paper on “ The Problem of Qalitas in the Rgvedapadap^tha '' 
at the thirteenth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Nagpur in October 1946. The summary of the paper was 
published in “ The Summaries of papers ( p. 1 ) published by 
the Conference. In that paper I have referred to certain cases in 
which Oalita or repetition was expected according to the usual 
practice of the composer of the Padapatha but is not actually 
observed, and also a few others in which the repetition should 
not have been observed but has actually been, and have drawn 
the conclusion that such cases seem to have escaped the attention 
of the composer of the Padapfttha. I have inferred certain things 
from this conclusion. 

Dr. Eunhan Baja says that Padapatha repetitions are observed 
only when there is similarity both in construction as well as in 
meaning and that if there is a difference of a hair’s breadth, they 
are not observed. I propose to scrutinize this statement. I shall 
first examine Madbava’s commentary edited by Dr. Baja. It 
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ovretB AdhySyas 1-4 of the first Astaka.' There are certain repeti* 
tions in the Padapatha of this portion. Let us see bow far Msdhava 
takes their notice. 

In the commentary on RV. 1. 13. 10 he says <m* 

In I. 26. 1 he says ( ? probably na: iTf: ). In 1. 47. 3 

he says that a certain Pada occurs five times in the Rgveda. At 
the following places the repetitions are neither reproduced nor 
explained in the commentary 1. 5, 4 ; 19. 2-9 ; 28. 2-4 ? 29. 2-7 ; 
31. 2-3 ; 42. 8-9 ; 47. 5 ; 60. 5 ; 61. 16. In all these cases tire 
repetition is a full sentence comprising a Pada. So the explana- 
tion of the remaining portion of the verse concerned did not 
suffer from its absence. According to the usual practice of the 
Padap&tha, the repetition takes place when three consecutive 
words are repeated. There are some such repetitions in these 
four Adbyayas which Madhava has not noticed, as it was 
impossible to do so while explaining the verse concerned. Sdoh 
cases are found at the following places =- 1. 3. 5 ; 6 ? 8. 10 ; 11. 7 ; 
15. 4 ( a full sentence comprising a Pada ), 16. 9 ; 26. 6 ; 29. 1 , 31. 
9; 12; 34. 7 ; 36. 6; 20; 39. 4 ; 41. 1 ; 47. 6 ; 51. 13 ; 56. 4 ; 57. 6 ;61. 
2-6 ; 8 ; 10 ; 11-15. It is thus clear that Msdhava has noticed some 
repetitions, but has not recorded them exhaustively. This, more- 
over, is not a peculiar feature of M&dhava. SSyana also has 
frequently noted such repetitions of whole verses, half verses or 
Padas by saying aTRqrad, etc. 

Msdhava, son of Vehkatarya deals with the problem of repeti- 
tions in a few verses at the beginning of his commentary on 
AdhySya 8th of Astaka IV ( cf. RgvedSnukramanl of Madhava- 
bhatta, edited by Dr. 0. Kunhan Baja ). In the beginning he 
simply notes that there occur in the Rgveda Saihhita repetitions 
(A vwses, half verses or P&das and quotes examples. Ha also 
notwi that there are a number of repetitions of Ardharoas and 
IMm. Then he records the fact that repetitions are observed 

hba Padapatha with certain exceptions. He quotes two oases 
' whore the-repeated verse is analysed in the Pada text. He then 
prooscds to find out the reason for the exception and draws the 
ooBelusion that the repetition is retained in the Pada text, if 
there is the slightest difference in meaning : ( ihVHiT) 


An edi'ion of Adbyayas 5-8 has reoenUy been published by Dr. Bajs, 
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gsfWi’Jw^ I ggsw: sn® HTsrrl^fa 11 ) He has again 

quoted two repetitions extending to the length of Ardharoa and 
Pada respectively and has tried to give an explanation as to why 
they have been retained in the Pada text. 

This discussion of repetitions by Madhava is inadequate* since 
the explanations given do not suit in all cases. 1 may quote 
a few '• — 

awnwi hotawt qrmqrgff w: 1 
m- qft fqvim % mcw^iT glnw u 

qviTfqf gr^snt nsnnqriTqmqrsa w: < 
snr: qft gqarrqr r% nmnsTr fqna ga»q H RV. 1. 108 . 9, 10 
In the Pada text the latter half of the 9tb and the whole of the 
10th are a repetition. The latter half of both the verses is a 
refrain occurring in verses 7-12 of this hymn. A comparison 
of the first half of the 9th with that of the 10th shows that the 
words wnwt and qwwt in the 9th are interchanged in the 10th. 
Bnt this has violated the similarity of any three consecutive 
words. So the first half of the 10th verse should not have been 
omitted. Similar is the case in RV. VJ. 27. 1, 2 •- 

Wfi qr q RVf? ^ ^ 3 T?q SR II 

'ftftTiqRf: I 

^otT qi q ftqf? aRq sn fV^ gqsilR: II 
Here the whole second verse excepting the beginning words 
RS. I wq I is omitted in the PadapRtha. In fact the word Rg 
standing four times in place of in the first verse should have 
been retained. 

Qn the other hand there is a case in which repetition has not 
been observed jeven though it seems essential :~ 

^ewfqrgaw wms rw %qfq hir i 
^ ^ RfTT anf^aq =ar s%q ot?r qf 11 

31^ qiqjRqrf gRI tRT*^ ^ ^q RW I 
. R rT R^r arf^Rq SR^f^ fqfft qr Htq rrt? >q !i RV. I. 34.1, 3 
Here the second mantra is fully analysed in the Pada taxt. In 
fact the whole mantra excepting the beginning words 3%: I qq t 
svtrrt I and the initial R: 1 in the latter half is the same as the 
first mantra hence, should not have been analysed. 

M&dhava dues not record these oases, nor does he give any 
explanation for them. The next point is that M&dhava does not 
take into account the repetitions running to the length of les| 
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than a FSds. There is a considerable number of such short 
repetitions. MSdhava is silent on this fact. He says nothing by 
'way of explanation as to why such repetitions are observed and 
why certain others are not. It may be said that the principle 
relating to verses, half verses and Padas applies here also, i. e. 
they are observed if their meaning is the same. But what is the 
criterion to ascertain their right meaning ? How are we to arrive 
at the meaning which the author of the Padapatha had in view ? 
The only available reliable source is the SayanabhSsya. 1 haVe 
examined the repetitions in Adhyayas 1-4 of the firsc Astaka as 
explained in SSyanabhSsya and have noted the following cases in 
which the repetition is o^erved even though there is a difference 


of meaning 
Reference 

Padapatha 

Sdyanabhasya 

I. 25. 1 

ua; ' ' is ' 

a%a ( aa ) 

26.6 


,, aaft 

29.1 

>> 

99 99 

I. 31. 8 

fsra 1 a: 1 ' 

ea a- 

9 

>) 

99 99 99 

12 

99 


1. 34. 6 

1 1 

1 sa^ar a'- ewrva t%: 

7 

99 

„ t%: faaR 

1.61.7 

3WU 1 fa > a 1 

1 sa a ifaaraaraaa aiaijuta i aaa a^rta 

11 

99 

3Ra$sjRa 

13 

91 

99 

14 

99 

99 

1. 61.1 

3TW 1 f a ' ^ 51^ • qa fsara 

12 

99 

anfS fata 

15 

19 

fiwa 


If the principle laid down by M&dbava is stretched to its logi- 
cal consequence, these repetitions with slightly different meaning . 
should not have been observed. They are collected from only a 
beginning portion of the Bsveda. A large number of such cases 
exhibiting more precise difference in meaning can be found out 
from the larger portion in which the repetitions are in abundance. 

There are, on the other hand, oases in which the construction 
is similar and the meaning according to Sftyana is also the same, 
still the repetition has not been observed 
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E^erence Padapatha 
^III 18. 10 3i<T • STRr^f I 3T<T > 
X 63. 12 


SayavabM^a 

aTT ^VRT ... KT %R?T 
3TRrRf TI»TT^« 3t1 SSilSFf^... 


IX. 12. 2 
17.’6 
IX. 23. 4 
107. 14 
VI. 47. 4 
’iX. 39. 4 
III. 22. 1 
VII. 1. 16 
I. 79. 8 
9 


arfir i firjn: 1 i TRsrr: arfii arfir^rs^ij^ 

» art'Jr argiw 

aim I I arpTR: I arm: ifcTr: Rtup aiftr <ir% 

» » 3TmR: imR^Tr^jr: rIrtr: ^t: arfir 

aiR I r; I !t: I ^ 

j' aiR r: r: 

3TR > R*' I arfjr'- aiq- srrjr: r: 

» r: aw arfjr: 

' aw r: 3TW*ii ( ffir ^ ) an ( *r? ) 

» aril r: armrei^ ( afm^ ^rw 


vr) air ( ) 

( Repetition observed ) 

/III. 60. 11 „ 3 ,^ ;j. 3 R,iwr ( RR ) air ( yv ) 

( Repetition not observed ) 

These are just a few cases discovered by a casual survey A 
closer scrutiny is bound to disclose them in large number. Thus 
we see that in the Rgvedapadapatha there are cases in which 
repetition has been observed in spite of difference of meaning, 
and that there are also cases in which the same has not been 
observed even though the meaning is the same. The general 
principle laid down by Msdhava does not seem to be adequate to 
explain the position of repetitions in general and the reasons for 
retailing the repetitions of certain verses, half verses and Psdas 
as given by him are not convincing. It is quite natural that in a 
lafge number of cases the similarity of construction should also 
mean the similarity of meaning. But that does not form a hard 
and fast rule, as the instances quoted above amply show. So the 
conclusion seems to bo inevitable that the difference of mean- 
ing has nothing-to do with the observance of repetition and that 
mere* similarity of construction was sufficient for the purpose. 
And since there is a considerable number of oases in which the 
repetition is not observed in spite of similar construction, we 
have to suppose that the similarity of construction was in many 
oases somehow lost sight of by the composer of the PadapStha.' 

• * Dr. Eunhan Kaja, in a paper presented to the 14th session of the All Indll 
OHental Conference held at Darbhanga seems to have put forth some more 
arguments and information in favour of his above mentioned proposition. 
Nothing oan be said in the matter unless the whole paper is available in print* 



MODERNISM IN SAMKARA 
BY 

Shbiniwas dixit 

Ocoasionally, we find in Samkara, fiasbes of argument whicl), 
are surprisingly modern. In this note I want to point out 
two such. 

( 1 ) Commenting on Sutra II, 2, 28 of the B. S., Samkara is 
concerned to refute the Buddhist Idealism. This school argues 
that whatever is known is known and therefore an idea. Hence 
we can never know whether things other than our ideas exist. 
Therefore we must deny their existence. • 

^aihkara’s answer to this argument, I maintain, is the same 
which Prof. G. E. Moore brought out in his article ‘ Refutation of 
Idealism ’ published in 1903. Students of philosophy know what 
a big stir this small article made in philosophic circles. It was 
a veritable bombshell. 

The argument of that article, in substance, is that we are 
never immediately aware of our ideas in their first intention in 
sn act of cognition. What we immediately and directly know 
are the objects. The idea is of the object. 

Now, I hold that Saihkara’s argument against the Buddhistic 
Idealism ( which is an Empirical Idealism of the Berkeleyan 
type ) as outlined in the first few lines of his commentary on the 
Sutra I ( II, 2, 28 ) is precisely the same. There he 

says, like Moore, that we cannot deny the existence of the 
external object because we actually experience ii ( and not its 
idea ). To deny the existence of what is actually perceived, 
namely, the external object is as absurd as to deny the feeling of 
satisfaction when one actually feels satisfied. As against the 
Empirical Idealism of the Buddhists, then, Samkara proves his 
Empirical Realism, as conclusively as, (because in the same 
manner as, ) Moore refutes Berkeleyan Idealism. 
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( 2 ) Surprisingly enough, Samkara proves his Transcendental 
Tdealism in the same manner as Prof. T. H. Green ( following 
Kant ) may be said to have done that. Put shortly Green’s 
argument is this : By the * real ’ we cannot mean an entity as 
opposed to something unreal. ( Because the unreal, simply, is 
not )• The reality of a thing is constituted by the fact that it is 
a set of unalterable relations ! Kature is real because, it exhibits 
such a set of unalterable relations, i. e. uniformity. Now, there 
*dannot be relations outside all consciousness. Therefore there 
must be an absolute consciousness which subtends the relational 
frame-work that is nature. To make this argument clearer • 
Because there is uniformity of nature, we must postulate a 
consciousness that makes this possible. For, unifoniity of 
nature, or the categories of the understanding, or the set of 
unalterable relations) or simply, order, cannot be without a 
consciousness. 

Now, Samkara brings forth precisely this argument while 
attacking the Buddhistic Realism. While commenting on 
the sutra II, 2, 19 of the B. S., he argues that the Buddhists 
cannot logically hold that the aggregates ( of qualities ) which 
are independent of all consciousness succeed each other and it is 
the series of such aggregates that we call the things. Because, 
if the succeeding aggregates are all exactly identical, a thing 
would remain eternally what it is ( but this is not the case ). 
If, on the other hand, there is neither rhyme nor reason in their 
succession, anything may happen at any time ( But this also 
is nob the case ). What we actually see is that change takes place 
in nature according to a law. In other words, since there is the 
uniformity of nature, there must be an intelligent principle 
which makes tbas possible. Saihkara’s Brahman is such a 
transcpndental principle. 

Hence, like Kant, he is empirically a Realist, but trans- 
cendentallyt an Idealist, 



REVIEWS 


Wilhelm Schmidt : RaEsen und Vdlker in Vorgesohichte und 
Oesobichte des Abendlandes. 2 vols. Stocker, Luzern, 
Switzerland 1946. 

W. Schmidt's two yolumes contain a very comprehensiye 
picture of the development of the Indoeuropean language, oivil- 
lization, and race, , packed full of details and clear in their, 
views, they are a sound basis for further research and they help 
to clarify the complicated problems by extensive polemics, espe- 
cially against Naziracists. In part one Schmidt, as a good 
catholic scholar, shows the unscholarly and inhuman theories 
and practices of the Nazis in the field of race and family. He 
triumphs in showing that even the most important item of the 
racists, the index of sculls, is no constant and trustworthy factor, 
as far as for some centuries, a tendency to brachycephaly, even 
among the socalled doliohocephal Nordic people exists, and even 
the Nazis could not accomplish their dogma of the Nordic race as 
the only privileged race of masters of the world, because they had 
to consider that they themselves, the German Nazis, consisted, 
not only of the Nordic race, but of other races too. 

For us Indologists, the part dealing with the pre-, proto-, 
and old historical development of the Indoeuropeans is more inte- 
resting. Schmidt starts from the very beginning of mankind, 
and shows the great lines of I ) the socalled “ basic bivilization " 
when the first hunters were living in a simple, but ideal way, 
with monotheism and monogamy ( I, 246, 265 sq. ). The Weddas 
and some other tribes are the Indian remnants of these old people. 
Schmidt ( 245 ) accepts for them the term “ Malids ” from V. 
Eickstedt whose theory about Indian races is known to Indolo- 
gists from his introduction to A. Iyer’s ‘ Mysore Castes and 
Tribes’.' 

( II ) the three primary civilizations ” : 


I Vol. I, Mysore 1935 
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( 1 ) tho totemic hunters, of whom, in India, the Dravidas 
( 269, 271 ) ( or acoording to V. Eiokstedt : the Weddids* i. e. 
the Qondids and malids : 274 ) descended. 

( 2 ) the matriarchal peasants, preserved inter alia in North- 
East-India ( 270 ), forming one element of the Mundas ( 273 ). 

The basic civilization and these two primary civilizations 
intermingled and thus small states around towns were founded, 
especially in Egypt, Mesopotamia and in the Dravidian Indus- 
▼alley ( 271 ) ; ‘ protohistoric ’ times began. 

( 3 ) The third primary civilization was that of the herdsmen, 
the oldest of whom were, herdsmen of the reindeer, then those 
of the breeders of horses, and later on the cowherds ( 272, 274 ). 
Tho original horse-breeders were the Turanids ( 274 ), who flouri- 
shed in China and “ perhaps in some parts of North-East-India ” 
aeCtbe first founders of a high civilization and big states in China 
( 282 ). They mixed with the people of the second primary civili- 
zation and spread as the brachycephalio elements from North 
India through Persia up to France and East-England ( 284 ). 

Under the influence of the Turanids, the Nordids=Indoeuro- 
peans in South-Russia and East-Europe and the Hamito-Semits 
in Arabia and North-Africa became horse-breeders ( 275 ) and 
conquerors ( 282 sq. ). Let it be remembered that the language 
of the Indoeuropoans had some relation to that of the Hamito-* 
Semitfi ( II, 268 ). 

i III ) “ High civilization " began with tho beginning of the 
neolithic times ( 280 ) and India brought forth the caste-system 
( 281, 288 ). According to Schmidt the founders of high civiliza- 
tion in China were the Turanids ( 262 ), but one expects, that the 
protohistoric civUizatio n in Egypt, Babylonia and the Indus- 
valley ( cf. above ) are reckoned as high civilizations too, 
although it is difScult to ascribe them to the beginning of neoli- 
thic times, and although Schmidt believes that high civilization 
contains elements of all three primary civilizations, whilst in the 
Indus-civilization etc. he finds only a mixture of the 1st and 
2nd civilizations. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
cowherds, if not horse-breeders ( of. below ) contributed to all the 
protohistoric civilizations. It is a pity that Schmidt does not go 
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into such details. I do not quite understand why he ascribes 
towns to the totemic hunters ( 269, 280, 285 ) whereas, the con- 
ception of town, I think, would be better reserved for the proto- 
historic high civilizations. Schmidt acknowledges the ritualistic 
killing of the protohistoric Indian Kings ( 286 ), a most 'debated 
item. So much for his first volume. 

We do not know when the Turanids first tamed the horse. 
In the 5th. millennium B. C. tamed horses are testified for Iran- 
( II. 108 ), in the 4th for Mesopotamia ( 105 ), and for the oldest 
levels of Anau in West Turkistan, also the tamed horse seems 
now to be certain ( 106 ). Side by side with this infiuence of the 
Turanids ( Turks ) on the protohistoric Near East ( but not in 
the Indus-valley ) one has to accept the influence of the Turanids 
on the early Indoeuropeans. 

Schmidt had no doubt that this infiuence is certain ( 162 sq, 
204, 219 ) and was direct ( 122 ) because Turks lived in Turki- 
stan, before Indoeuropeans immigrated there in the middle of the 
2nd millennium B. C. ( 196 ). He distinguishes three kinds of 
such influences ( 203 sq. ) = 

( 1 ) In the 3rd. millennium the medium wave of the “battle- 
axe~people ” ( of. below wave 3 ) used very few horses for riding 
and for goods-cars, but not for military purposes. They spread 
this type of minimal horse-breeding in peaceful way from South- 
Bussia up to Sweden ( 216, 267, 269, 155 ). 

( 2 ) In the first three quarters of the 2nd millennium ( 220 ) 
horse-driven battle -oars were the powerful weapons of the second 
wave of Indoeuropeans reaching the Near-East (Hittites, Hyksos, 
Easaits, Mitanni: 217) and Greece (Aobaeens: 218) Iran and India 
somewhat later, of. below ). The car was already in use with the 
Turks ( 120, 162, 204 ), not only the heavy and slow goods-car, 
but also the light and swift battle-car ( 121 ), although even 
Schmidt himseif is a little doubtful about the latter ( 117 )• The 
oar ( especially the battle-oar : 108 ? ) was then improved by the 
highly civilized townspeople of the Near East. Only they ( not 
primitive herdsmen ) had the ability to do it ( 113 sq. ). and these 
Indoeuropeans whose homes must have been close to the Near East 
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inherited it from the Turks, together with the horse and the 
highly developed battle-car ( 218 ).‘ 

( 3 ) In the last quarter of the 2nd. millennium the wave of 
horse-riding Indoeuropeans spread across the Eastern Alps, the 
Danube •valley, and Germany up to Scandinavia, over the Cau- 
casus, Luristan and Eurasia ( 143 sq. 220 ). These riding war- 
riors again used the battle-axe which bad been in use in Mesopo- 
tamia already in the 4th millennium ( 97 ) and had been the 
*weapcm of the 1 st wave of the Indoeuropeans too. One must 
assume that this axe had reached these Indoeuropeans. then 
living between the Caucasus ( maikop-’ Eoban-civilizations ), 
Central Russia ( Seima civ. ) and the Altai ( Minnusinsk civ. ) 
( 193 ), from the south, and from Mesopotamia. These Indoeuro- 
peans, then, were neighbours of the horse-breeding Turks and 
the old townspeople of the Near East, and inherited from the 
fbrmer the horse, from the latter, the shape of the axe, bronze, 
and town life. The philologist will add that the etymologies 
of the words for horse ( asva-hippos ), town ( pur-polis ) and 
bronze ( ayas-aes ) prove these relations also, not only for the 
riding, but also for the car-driving Indoeuropeans too. Ho may 
add that according to some theories the Indoeuropean languages 
consist of two elements, one being the Uralian ( 226, 229 sq., 259, 
263 ), the other a Caucasian language ( 230, 263 ), which fits 
perfectly with this homeland of the Indoeuropeans, but again not 
only <vith that of the riding wave. The Indologist finally may 
add that according to the theory of Heine Geldorn® the Indo- 
aryans started from the same region of the Caucasus at the same 
time ( about 1200 B. C. ), but again the Indoaryans drove cars 
and in general were not riders, and the battle-axe was not their 
significant weapon, although the famous word ‘ parasu ’ belongs 
to Greek ‘ pelekys ’ , both being derived from Accadian * pilakku ’ 
( 95, 101 ). Parasu is the weapon of FaraSurSma, the Indian 

• . ... _ 

' 1 do not quite understand the logic of those conclusions. 

^ Archaeological traces of the Vedic Aryans ( Journal of the Indian 
Sofiety of Oriental Art. IV, faso. 2, 1936 ). — New light on the Aryan immi- 
gration to India ( Bulletin of the American Jnstituie for Iranian Art and 
Archaeology V, No. J, 1937). 
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Orestes' whose myth has no connection with Aryan horse- 
breeding. Did pre- Aryan Indians, already, in protohistoric times 
transfer this word, this weapon, and this myth from the Near 
East to India ? 

These are the broad outlines of the picture drawn by Schmidt.^ 
It solves in a most ingenious way the riddles of modern lingui* 
sties, ethnologists and prehistorians, but of course, a lot has still 
to be done. Schmidt does not deal with the details of some old 
problems, e. g. that of the incongruency between the oentum- 
and satem-languages on the one band, and the Asiatic and Euro* 
pean Indoeuropeans or that of agricultural and pastoral Indoeuro- 
peans on the other, the differences of the word for horse in the 
several languages etc. etc. He mentions only very shortly the 
the efforts of Koppers* to clear up the question of an Indoeuro- 
pean horse-offering, he does not deal with comparative mytho* 
logy, and for his very interesting treatment of shamanism we 
eagerly await his forthcoming volumes IX-XII of his Ursprung 
der Gottesidee ( 197 ), 

What one single scholar can do in so vast a field, this aged 
emigrant and famous scholar has done, and everybody is thank- 
ful for this comprehensive book of which the 3rd volume will, 
we hope, be published in a short time. 

Walter Buben, Sukara 


1 Cf. W. Huben, VetSlapancavimsati, Folklore Fellow CommunioatioDS. 
Nr. 133, Helsinki 1944 pg. 35-40. 

^ My own ideas about India's place in the cultural history of the world 
have been outlined in Indian im Bahmen der Weltgesohichte ( Europa- 
Verlag, Ztirich ) and will be shown with more details in my forthcoming 
book about the thinkers of the Upanishads ( Frauoke, Bern )» 

^ !Pfer4e opfer und Pferdekult der Indogermanen ( Wiene Peitrage ?u^ 
?.ulturgeschichte und Linguistik IV, 1936, 382-409). 



EARLY HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN CEYLON (or 
“ State of Buddhism in Ceylon as revealed by the Pall 
Commentaries of the 5th century A, D. ” ) by E. W. 
Adikaram, M.A., Ph.D. ( Lond. ), published by D, S. 
Puswella, Migoda (Caylon ) 1946, Pp. X+154+L. 

The sub-title, put into brackets, represents the proper subject 

of this doctorate thesis, prepared under the guidance of the 

.'yeteran Pali scholar. Dr, W. Stede. The book is divided into two 

Parts." In Part one, consisting of four chapters, the author gives 

a brief survey of his materials and tries to assess the nature of 

their contents, firstly by discussing the older sources to which 

references are found in the Pali commentaries, and then by 

illustrating some of the differences that exist between the com* 

mentaries and the canon and those between one commentary and 

another, He has drawn interesting infererences concerning espe- 
/ 

cially the Poranas, who according to him may be the same persons 
as the Pubbacariyas and maybe closely connected with the Porana* 
cariyas and Atthakathacariyas, but not the same as the Porana* 
kattheras. The chapter on the Bhanakas ( Reciters ) is more 
instructive. The author is not aware of any reference to the 
Reciters of the Ehuddakanikaya in any of the commentaries, 
although the word ‘ Ehuddakabhanaka ’ occurs in the Milinda* 
panha. This fact seems to support strongly the theory, that the 
Sutta pitaka consisted.originally of only four Agamas ( as in the 
Chinese tradition) instead of the five Nikayas represented in 
Pali, and that the term ‘ Nikaya ' ( group ) might itself indicate a 
later re-arrgangment of the canonical material on the subject of 
the ‘ Dhamma ’, as distinguished from the ‘ Vinaya ( Oldenberg, 
Studien zur Geschichte des buddhistischen Enon, NGGW. 1912 ). 

Part Two, containing ten chapters and covering nearly three- 
fourth part of the whole book, deals mainly with the early history 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, during a period of about one thousand 
years ( roughly, 500 B. C. to 500 A. D. ). It may be said, in 
general that in trying to establish historical facts. Dr. Adikarm 
is very willing to give a long ropo to the commentators and later 
authorities, even where they seem to be manifestly reproducing 
i^ef^ uporjtica} hearsay, ^nd prefers to e^rr, if peed be, on the si4^ 
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of orthodox beliefs. For example, in regard to the legend that 
the Buddha himself had visited Ceylon — not once but thrice — < , 
he admits that ‘ no mention is made of these visits in any part 
of the Pali canon and yet proceeds with the remark •* “ This 
negative evidence, though a weighty one, is not sufficient for us 
to arrive at a decision and deny the truth of the tradition ” 
( p. 46 ). Can it be seriously contended that, had there been any 
historical truth behind the legend that the Enlightened One had 
actually undertaken three proselytising tours in Ceylon, tKn 
Pali Canon, written out in Ceylon on the basis of the traditional 
recitations could have been so completely innocent of such a 
tremendously significant fact ? 

The documentation throughout the whole study has been 
carried out assiduously and the sections containing the chrono- 
logical history of the events, connected with the ‘ Spread of the 
Faith ’ ( chap. Ill ), the ‘ Writing down of the Texts ’ ( cha^. 
IV ) — for which the first schism that divided the Ceylonese 
Church into the Abhayagiri and Mahavihara schools seems to be 
itself a far more potent reason than those described by the 
author ( p. 79 ) — , the ‘ First Literary Period ’ ( chap. V ) in the 
history of Ceylonese Buddhism of the first century A. D. after 
the reign of VattagamanI, and the ‘ Growth of Dissentient 
Schools ’ ( chap. VI ) are all full of revealing allusions and 
cogent remarks. Particularly interesting are the accounts of the 
Abhayagiri ( or Dhammaruci ) school belonging to the ‘Vajji- 
puttaka sect, which studied, according, to Fa-hsien, both the 
Hlnayana and Mahayana works and had probably preserved the 
Canon in its Sanskrit form, of the ‘ Vitandavadins \ who rejected 
the Kathavatthu in favour of the ' Mahadhammahadaya ’, and 
lastly of the Secret Doctrines, by which was probably meant 
such texts as were not admitted into the official Canon of the 
Theravada School. The NikSyasangraha of Dharmakirti, on which 
Dr. Adikaram has drawn heavily for traditional views on these 
subjects, is a late source of the fou]^teenth century A. D. ; yet 'it 
will be worthwhile comparing its statements with the older 
sources on the sects of Northern and Southern Buddhism, l^e 
the well known works of Vasumitra, Bhavya and the Eatha- 
vattbu ( Walleser, Die Sakten des alten Buddhismus, Heidelberg 
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1927 ). On the LokuttaravSda school, we expect more light to be 
thrown by a thorough investigation of a part of their Vinaya 
literature, found in the libetan monasteries. Chapter VII 
accompanied by a useful map of ancient Ceylon deals with 
references to the ancient geography of Ceylonese Buddhism. 
Chap. VIII describes generally the ethics of life, adopted by 
the Buddhist monks and laymen. Chap. IX deals with the 
growth of the ritual, connected with the Caityas, including the 
ffelics, the Bodhi-tree and the images, and with the recitation of 
the Pariltas. The last Chapter ( X ) describes the position of the 
Buddhist deities : Brahma, Sakka, the Four Great King^, Yama, 
Mara, Metteya etc. and concludes with a brief sketch of the 
Buddhist cosmography, which has hitherto formed an important, 
though not yet properly explored, source of comparative Indian 
mythology. Among the Appendices are found lists of personal 
arid place names in Ceylon and useful collections of quotations 
from the Poranas and the Foranaka theras, occurring in the com* 
mentaries. The Bibliography ( Pp. XXXIII-XXXV ) should have 
been more exhaustive. The author having concentrated himself 
on the works of Buddhaghosa, the problem of the “ Vimuttimagga 
and Visuddhimagga”, initiated by Nagai and treated exhaustive- 
ly by P. V. Bapat in his thesis, bearing that title ( Poona, 1937 ) 
should not have escaped his attention. ( See my review in the 
Visva-Bharatl Quarterly Vol. V, pt. i ( 1939 ), Pp. 92-94 ). The 
original and thoroughly critical view taken by Dharmanauda 
Kosambi about the personality of Buddhaghosa in his Introduo- 
tiorf to the Devanagarl edition of the Visuddhimagga published 
by the Bharatiya VidyS Bhavana ( Bombay, 1940 ) has also not 
come to the notice of the author. A good Index closes this neat 
and attractive volume, containing a comprehensive, laborious, 
systematic and useful collection of data from the PMi commen- 
taries *of the fifth century A. D. Some of the misprints that have 
come to my notice are : p. 9 •. the third paragraph should bear 
the title ‘ Upasena ’ ; p. 94 : read ‘ fifth ' instead of ‘ first ’ in 
line 23 ; Index ^ p. XLVl, under ‘ Nikiyasangraha’ add p. 92n; 
p. XL under ‘ Upatissa ’ read 143 instead of 142, and under 
' Vaitulya-vSdins ’ read 105 instead of 104, 


V. V. Qokhale 



‘VERBAL COMPOSITION IN INDO-ARYAN’ by Dr. 
R. N. Vale, M.A., B.T., Ph.D„ ( Bombay ). Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona 1948. 

It is a notable contribution to Indo-Aryan Linguistics. For 
the first time in the history of Indian Philology this treatise 
makes a systematic and very elaborate attempt to describe, 
evaluate and explain the phenomenon commonly known as 
' compound verbs ’. The explanation and origin of compound 
verbs like Hindi ( bliej dena ) * to send away ’, Marathi ( karit, 
depe ) ‘ to allow to do ’ have been the despair of many linguisti- 
cians, one of whom went so far as to say that ‘ a historical 
investigation of this phenomenon is ‘ impossible ’ ( p. 273 ). But 
the author of this treatise has definitely and convincingly establi- 
shed the fact that the germs of this tendency can be traced to 
Vedic and Middle Indo-Aryan, using ‘ the methods of historical 
linguistics ’ for the establishment of his results ( p. 1 ). Thus 
in the Atbarva Veda 4. 16. 6 he has noticed the compound verb 

t 

( tistbanti visitah ) in the sense of ' were set loosed or loose ’ 
( p. 249 ), while in Sanskrit drama and literature he has met with 
a number of auxiliaries like ( -as ) ‘ to be ’ in ( gato’smi ) I have 
gone’, and ( -5s ) ‘ to sit ’ as in ( cintayann 5ste ), while ( -Sak ) 
* to be able ’, so widely used in modern Indo-Ajyan languages in 
various forms, has been noticed as an auxiliary in ( 3aknav5ma ) 
Rgveda 10. 2. 3, The phenomenon is further traced in Middle 
Indo-Aryan: thus in Pali J5taka No. 308 the compound verb 
( patitvS gatam ) ‘ fell down ’ occurs, lit. ‘ the bone having fallen, 
went ’ the sense of the participle ( gatam ) here is the completion 
of the action of falling ( pp. 263-4 ). 

As many as four chapters have been devoted to this phenome- 
non as it occurs in Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi, and other New 
Indo-Aryan languages. These collections are invaluable for 
future reseachers. For the first time they usher the study of 
Indo-Aryan idiom and raise Indian Linguistics from the mere 
plane of phonetic and grammatical abstractions to investigations 
of more human aspects of the subject, thus bringing Linguistics 
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in closer oontaci; with literature. Almost every page of these 
c611ections suggests new problems of investigation. Indian Lin- 
guists may bs grateful to the author for the concentration of so 
much research-provoking material. 

The whole material has been classified under 16 different 
aspects of the compound verb, such as ‘ Abilitives as in Hindi 
( kar sakna ), MarithI ( karu Sakne ) ‘ to be able to do ' : Acquisi- 
tives, as in Marathi ( bharun pavpe ) ‘ to receive full payment ’ etc. 
In the«ooncluding portion of the treatise there are 16 tables enli- 
sting auxiliaries used under various, aspects, with illuminating 
comments on the comparative frequency and semantic equiva- 
lence of the verbs concerned. Thus the Table on Abilitives 
( p. 204 ) shows that the most popular auxiliary used under this 
group in Indo-Aryan languages at the present day is some 
corresponding form of the verb ( Sak ) ‘ to be able ’. Though many 
oiiher auxiliaries also occur, it has been shown that even the other 
auxiliaries used are mere semantic equivalents of the more typical 
auxiliaries. Thus Gujarati ( avad ) ‘ to be familiar ’ is but a 
semantic equivalent of ( jan- ). The Table on Completives (p. 312) 
shows that the auxiliaries { cuk ) and ( ja ) are completives par 
excellence. Many synonyms like ( van ), ( gach ) for the latter 
occur, as has been pointed out. A general conspectus of all the 
16 Tables would have been even more illuminating. The present 
reviewer studied all these tables together in connection, and the 
following are the results of this study auxiliary verb ( jS ) is 
tha most widely diffused of all, for it is used in the sense of 10 
out* of the 16 aspects. The next important verb is ( lag ), which 
occurs under 8 aspects. The following summary will bring out 
these results : — 

Auxiliary Verb Aspects under which it occurs 

( numbers correspond to tables ) 

* (ja) 1.3,5,7,8,9,10,11,13,16 (10) 

(lag) 5,5,6,7,9,10,11,13 (8) 

Chapter V on the comparative etymologies of auxiliary verbs 
widely used in New Indo-Aryan languages is a very useful com- 
pilation from Prof. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary. A copy of this 
chapter, being a ready reference for the most frequently used 
verbs in New Indo-Aryan should be in the hands of every NIA 
SO i AumIs, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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researcher and its study may be recommended to all advanced 
University students in the line. 

The author’s non-dogmstic attitude towards the influence of 
Dravidian on Indo-Aryan compound verbs ( p. 282 ) is commend- 
able, and there is nothing against his statement : ‘ it diay be an 

independent parallel development both in Indo-Aryan and in 
Indo-Dravidian 

Now a few words of criticism on this valuable work may be 
desirable. The author firmly calls these compound verba as ‘ com- 
pound ’ : to him they are verb-compounds rather than compound 
verbs. But in taking this firm attitude be has not adequately 
anticipated objections. He thus defines a compound: ‘A 
compound, like every other word of a word group, is a syntactical 
fragment of a sentence. It is felt to be a single word-organism, 
generally constituted of two separately intelligible words, ( p. 
239 ). Moreover, according to him, ' semantic unity is the sine 
qua non of composition ( p. 317 ). Now this view of a compound 
is startling, for it has the logical defect of ( ativyapti ) 
’ unwarranted extension ’. For if any syntactical fragment of a 
sentence is a compound, if mere semantic unity is a compound, 
what about the ‘ phrase ’ ? Gould the phrase ‘ not at all ’ be 
called a compound :n English ? It would be necessary to keep 
both these categories ' compound ’ and ' phrase ’ distinctly apart. 
Thus Webster ( New International Dictionary of the English 
Language, 2nd Edition, 1934 ) defines a compound as ' combina- 
tion of two or more distinct words which serve grammatically 
as a single word ’ while the phrase is defined by ‘ him as ‘ any 
group of two or more words that form a sense unit, either 
expressing a thought fragmentarily without a complete predica- 
tion or with a weakened form of predication ’. Thus though 
the phrase also is a semantic unit, its grammatical feature of 
incomplete predication debars it from being called a cmpound. 
This distinction between the compound and the phrase is strictly 
held by all authorities on languages. So the author’s expression 
'* eomposite phrase ’ used on p. 280. ‘ He ( Caldwell ) oallScit a 
phrase, but it is a composite phrase after all ’ needs a little 
modification. 
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The oritioism of the Sarasvata’s doctrine of threefold unity 
needs much milder phraseology. To call it ‘ untenable ’ is too 
harsh, considering the fact that ( apa^bhartaval ) etc. are rare 
exceptions to the overwhelming number of occurrences. These 
exceptions prove the rule advocated by the SSraevata. 

The arrangement of the ‘ Aspect Tables ’ does not correspond 
to that of the chapters on the NIA languages. The tables follow 
the aspect-, while the chapters follow the alphabetical order of 
tie au^liary verbs; a comparison of a side-by-side study of both, 
which is so essential, is very torturing to the reader. 

But in spite of the above short-comings, the treatise is likely 
to be of use to many future researchers. 

Siddheshwar Varma 



“ Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits by M. A. 

Mehendale, M.A.,Ph.D. XXXVIII + 345 pages. Poona, 1948. 

This trestise is a valuable contribution to Indology, being a 
distinct further step in Indian linguistic methodology. For the 
first time in the history of Indian Linguistics, it is this work 
which presents Linguistics under two entirely new perspectives 
simultaneously^ viz. ‘ horizontal ^ comparisons and space-time 
treatment. A few words explaining the nature and significance 
of these two features may be desirable 

( 1 ) Horizontal Comparisons : — 

For about 20 years the present reviewer has had the opportu- 
nities to go through dissertations on treatises on Indian Lingui- 
stics. Most of them were flooded with what may be called 
‘ vertical comparisons ^ i. e. comparisons with the original 
source, say Sanskrit only, ad nausea. The offer of these compari- 
sons was often cheap and easy, for Sanskrit material was, com- 
paratively speaking, readily available. But these comparisons 
could hardly give us the etymology of the word concerned. For 
the standard of etymology which the linguistician of the present 
day has set up for himself is so staggering that he himself trem- 
bles before it. Etymology does not merely mean the comparison 
of a vocable with a source vocable, it means the evaluation of the 
word in the whole domain of linguistic space-time. Is the form 
of this word exactly what was to be expected in the dialect con-' 
cerned ? Are we sure that it is not a loan-word from a neighbour- 
ing dialect or from some dialect extinct generations ago ? ^ Such 
are questions which the present linguistician has to answer before 
he is able to evaluate the place of a word in the system of the 
language concerned. About 20 years ago, when Walde-Pokorny's 
Dictionary of Indo-European appeared, one of its reviewers,, re- 
marked in a journal, ‘ It maybe called a ‘ comparative Diction- 
ary *, but it does not deserve the title of an etymological diction- 
ary of Indo-European.*^ And the present reviewer is still in 
search of a Lexicon which could befittingly be called an ‘ etymo- 
logical lexicon Now Dr. Hehendale’s work has taken Indian 
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LiaguisticB a step farther towards a real etymological Dictionary. 
In hia study of inacriptional Prakrits he has given comparisons 
of the words concerned not only with Sanskrit, but also with 
oomtemporary Prakrit dialects, thus offering to the reader ' hori- 
zontal ’'comparisons. Though Hultzch had prepared an admirable 
survey of the individual dialects of Asokan inscriptions, hia com- 
parisons were unfortunately only vertical being only with Sans- 
krit. Dr. Mehendale’s work goes a step further : it offers interdia- 
leotifial comparisons as well. But even in this line the author’s 
step is not final, though even this step required colossal labour : 
the step is further, not final. The author himself or other workers 
in the field will perhaps take the next step of preparing etymolo- 
gical discussions on every notable word given in his treatise. 
But his work may have even much more fruitful results, by sug- 
gesting the preparation of Text-books on Comparative Philology 
'containing interdialectical comparisons after the pattern pre- 
sented by him. 

( 2 ) Space-time comparisons. — Dr. Mehendale 's work is 
really a ‘ new historical approach ( p. XIV ), for he has, at the 
same time, definitely located each inscriptional Prakrit vocable 
in point of place and very much approximately in point of time. ’ 
The Synoptical tables ( pp. 203 ) prepared by him impressively 
represent this two-fold aspect, i. e. these tables have two-fold 
columns • — ( a ) geographical column. West, N. west, South etc, 
( b )*ohronological column, 3 B.C., 2 B.C. ” etc. Some of the advan- 
tages of these synoptic tables may be noted as follows :— ( a ) 
These tables will help the researcher to see where and when a 
linguistic change say the replacement of (k) by ( p ), just occurred; 
( b ) they will be an eye-opener to many authors and readers of 
text-books m . Indo- Aryan philology, for in the light of these 
tables, most of these text-books shall have to be rewritten, e. g. 
the cheapish generalization of text books about the treatment of 
OIA ( a ) will vanish when a glance at these tables will show that 
(a) before a consonant group > was no doubt kept as (a) in the 
earlier centuries, but in later centuries it became predominantly 
( u ). ( 0 ) It remains for the future researchers to investigate how 
far these inscriptional phenomena could be verified by parallel 
phenomena in the New Indo-Aryan language, e. g. according to 
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the author the palatal treatment of the consonant group {jit) is 
not noticed anywhere except the Western ( and sometimes N. 
Western ) inscriptions of Asoka ( p. XXI ). Had we possessed 
similar synoptic tables for New Indo-Aryan languages, we oould 
ascertain at a moment's notice the corresponding treatment of 
this consonant group in these languages. The appearance of these 
synoptic tables thus makes this- work a leading pioneer in Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics in this respect and shows how urgent is the 
need of preparing similar tables for all Indo-Aryan languages. 
(d) Synoptic tables of this' type will render possible the exact 
evaluation of the conservation or innovation of any dialectical 
phenomenon and the eventual preparation of a historic isoglossal 
Atlas of Indo-Aryan. 

Quite consistent with the chronological treatment of the dia* 
lects concerned is a brief but useful narration of the political 
history of the period, and in this connection he gives a valuable 
suggestion ( p. XXXVII ) that the absence of specifically Eastern 
tendencies in the Eastern inscriptions of the period ( e. g. the 
change of ( r ) to ( O may possibly be attributed to the comparati- 
vely weaker political influence of Magadba during the period. 

The presentation of the treatise is fairly attractive, in spite 
of the enormous mass of details presented, so that one could not 
miss the wood for the trees. Every item detailed e. g. the treat- 
ment of the Sanskrit vowel ( r ) just starts with a general state- 
ment giving a feature of the phenomenon in question : then 
follow the details, with enlistment of oocurrences from the paral- 
lel dialects concerned. After this enlistment, a concluding 
paragraph, giving the general results, again occurs. 

The general conspectus of the linguistic changes given on 
pp. XII ff. is very illuminating. A happy term ‘ teiidential ’ has 
been used for the indication of these consonantal changes which 
have not yet been universalized ( p. XXII ) and for which German 
linguistioians of modern times use the term (g&ngig^* in the 
course of movement.’ The importance of fully appreciating this 
phenomenon cannot be exaggerated. Our philological text-books 
are still dominated by the principle of the universality of sound 
laws, with absolutely no exceptions. There is no doubt that this 
statement, in a sense, is correct, but the reader to whom the phe- 
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nomena of the type brought to light by the work uuder review 
dre not known, is likely to take this principle too literally, end 
to ignore the fact that it takes time for a sound change to be 
firmly established and that in fact, many sound changes, like the 
change of a sonant to surd mentioned on p. 298, may struggle 
for some time, may succeed in affecting a few words but may fail 
to proceed further and then die, leaving only a few traces behind. 
The non-appreciation of facts like this is one of the causes why 
the study of philology in our universities is often degenerated 
into mere cram. The author, by referring to this vital fact, has 
rendered a valuable service to the salvation of linguistic studies 
in the country. Moreover, the author has acutely discerned, not 
only the fact that sound change may not be universal, at a time, 
but has also noticed that the speed with which a certain tendency 
to change e. g. the voicing of intervocalic surd unaspirates, has 
ftifluenoed some regions varies with different vocables : some 
words may undergo a change much earlier than others. 

The inscriptional Prakrit treatment of {rt) dr ( rt ) will be a 
source of worry and disappointment to those who, with Bloch, 
have been accustomed to conjure up two water-tight areas of 
sound correspondence in Indo-Aryan, one with {t) the other 
with ( t ). But the synoptic tables show that this partition occurred 
only in the 2nd and 3rd centuries B. C . ; during later centuries a 
uniform ( t ) was the overwhelming sound in all areas. Should 
the t)hilological assumption or the inscriptional readings be 
revised in this connection ? Or rather, may it be assumed that 
this partition was resumed during the post-insoriptional period T 
The synoptic tables on p. 267 show a very notable phenomenon, 
viz. the preservation of intervocalic [ ^ of the past passive 
participle id all inscriptional Prakrits. This is all the more 
remarkable because the terminations! ( t ) tended to be weaker 
than the non-terminational. 

, Now in the interest of progress, the following lines of criticism 
op this valuable treatise may not be out of place : — 

( I ) The work is confined to phonology and morphology. 
Oonsidering the huge task already accomplished by the treatise 
after the stress and strain of 4 years, it would be ungenerous to 
expect from the author any extension of the lines of his study. 
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But in the interest of Linguistics, the work should be taken as 
unfinished unless the aspects of vocabulary ( including idiom ) 
and syntax have also been handled with equal thoroughness. The 
present reviewer, after 25 years’ continuous study of linguistics, 
is now tending to think that it is a matter of life and death for 
Linguistics to emphasize much more the study of vocabulary, 
semantics and syntax than the other aspects for it is the former 
aspects which could attract more readily the attention of the 
layman, and philological text books could be made more attractive 
to the beginner if they could be started with these aspects. The 
reviewer makes this remark cn the basis of many tests which he 
tried with laymen. The latter evinced something like a' thrill 
when the romance of words was presented to them. The average 
educated man in iihe country is still unaware of the existence of 
this subject. If presented in the semantic form in the first instance, 
it is likely to be extended much more than one could expect. 

The preparation of reverse synoptic tables, e. g. Prakrit- 
Sanskrit, will be even more desirable in those occurrences where 
we find a single Prakrit sound going back to several Sanskrit 
sounds, e. g. Prakrit [ M | goes back to several Sanskrit sounds 
like I jfi ] and I ny ], This would be laborious indeed, but will be 
very useful for ready reference. 

That the literary Prakrits mark a definitely later stage over 
the one reached at the end of inscriptional Prakrits could be defi* 
nitely accepted, if it could be confirmed by actual inscriptions 
occurring during the period of the literary Prakrits. Perhaps 
subsequent research may actually bring to light* inscriptions 
parallel to literary Prakrits. 

It is curious that we miss entirely the treatment of the dental 
nasal consonant [ n ] in the synoptic tables, though that of the 
cerebral nasal [tt] has been given on p. 212. Nevertheless, the 
. author’s remark on p. XXIX that many forms in the West and 
N. West show [n] will be news -to those who assume the univer* 
sality of the [ 9 ] of , literary Prakrit as an axiomatic truth. We 
look forward to a systematic treatise on literary Prakrits in the 
light of inscriptional Prakrits, Dr. Mehendaie’s work easily 
paves the way for it. 
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We also miss the treatment of Sanskrit intervocalic double 
consonants like {tt} in the synoptic tables. These sounds have 
offered to the Indo-Aryan philologist lot of matereal for diecussion 
and wide conclusions. Perhaps this item has been omitted, as the 
author dn pa-e XXXII stetes that [ tt ] always becomes [ t ] in 
Prakrit inscriptions, but thoroughness required some mention of 
this item in some corner of the synoptic tables. It is curious that 
the synoptic tables on p. 217 should not show any treatment for 
1 /cs] <n the North-west after the 3rd century B. G Even Burrow 
( The] Language of the Kharosthi Documents, p. 18 ) gives ch as the 
form corresponding to [ ks ] and cites many examples such as 
( Chetra ), ( Yogacheina ) etc. Even the corrigenda table does not 
point out this discrepancy. Similarly the tables on p. 215 do not 
show any form corespanding to \ r] after the 3rd ontury B. G in 
the North-West. Burrow, however gives forms like ( mja), etc. 
fn which ( r ) occurs. The Corrigenda column shows no correc- 
tion in this respect. The present reviewer is unable to follow the 
omission of the treatment of many other sounds as well under the 
heading North-West in the synoptic tables. 

In spite of the above limitations, the treatise is an eminent 
landmark in the development of Indian linguistics for its two 
most conspicuous new perspectives, viz , ‘ horizontal ’ comparisons 
and space-time treatment. The inspiration from Dr. S. M. Eatre 
is t/ansparent in the treatise. Dr. Eatre may befittingly be 
congratulated on his success in inspring so many researchers to 
entirely new and fruitful lines oi investigation. 

Siddbeshwar Varma. 
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Dr. C. KUNHAN RAJA PRESENTATION VOLUME 
( Dr. C. Eunban Raja Presentation Volume Committeei 
Adyar Library, Madras 1946, pp. XXVIII + 522 ) 
Organizers of the Dr. 0. Kunban Raja Presentation Volume 
Committee deserve congratulations for presenting a Volume of 
Indological studies to Dr. C. Kunban Raja of Madras in apprecia- 
tion of bis contributions to Indological studies during the last 
twentyfiVe years. The idea of presenting a volume was conceived 
in August 1944, the Committee constituted for the purpose issued 
their appeal in October 1944 and the volume was actually 
presented to Dr. Kunban Raja in October 1946 on the occasfon of 
the 13th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Nagpur. This speaks for the speed and energy with which the 
Committee worked in spite of adverse conditions. 

The volume opens with the Prefatory Note by the Secretaries 
of the Committee, which is followed by a biographical sketch of 
Dr. C. Kunban Raja by Capt. G. Srinivasa Murti. It expounds in 
detail the various achievements of the learned scholar. This ik 
supplemented by an Appendix giving a list of books published 
and papers contributed to various Indological journals by 
Dr. Raja. The number of books so far publised is 32 which are 
devoted to different subjects like the Vedas and Upanisads, 
Mimansa, Grammar etc. The papers contributed also cover'a 
wide field of subjects and have already exceeded a century. 
The literary activities of Dr. Raja, apart from his University 
work, are mainly twofold, namely Vedic research and organiz- 
ing Mss. libraries in India. The volume and soliditj^ of 
literary work so far done by him have won for Dr. Raja a place 
among the foremost Indological scholars of the present genera- 
tion. His achievements have rightly entitled him to the honour 
that is done to him by this volume. 

The main body of this volume consists of fiftj'two articles 
dealing with different subjects like the Veda, Religion and 
philosophy. History, Archaeology and Epigraphy, Philology, 
Epics, Classical Sanskrit, Technical Sciences etc. contributed by 
scholars in India as well as abroad. Space does not permit to go 
into the details of each article. Suffice it to say that most of 
the articles are solid contributions to the knowledge of the 
subject concerned. The volume is indispensable to scholars of 
Indology in general. C. G. Kashikar 



VARUNA Kl NAUKA — Part II ( Hindi, by Priyavrata 
VedaYScaspati, published by Mukhyadliisthata, Gurukula, 
Kangri, U. P. Saihvat 2004 [ 1947 A. D. ] pp. 274 ) 

This is the 17th volume of the Svadhyaya-Maniarl of Guru- 
kula, Kangri, and is meant for a present to tbe members of the 
Sraddh5«ianda SmSraka Nidhi sponsored by the Gurukul^i Visva- 
vidyalaya in memory of the late Svaami Sraddhananda, the 
founder of the Gurukula. The book is the second part of the 
work. According to the author, hymns to Varuna are an 
Expression of the sense of devotion of a devotee to his beloved 
deity. The work forms a paraphrase of the hymns called 
“ Varuna kl Nauka The part under review gives a para- 
phrase in Hindi of eight hymns to Varuna, three from the 
Pgveda ( VII. 88 ; 89 ; VIII. 41 ) and five from the Atharvaveda 
(I. 10 ; IV. 16 ; V. 1 ; 11 ; VII. 83 ), The author who seems to be 
a follower of the Aryasamaja school, has explained the hymns in 
a* way peculiar to his school, and has brought out the work for 
the benefit of the same. Varuna is to him the Omnipotent, Omni- 
present and Omniscient God, the Brahma of the VedSnta, and 
the singer of the hymns a devotee worshipping Him for the 
attainment of Salvation. The book will serve the purpose for 
which it is meant. 0. G. Kashikar 


RQVEDAVYAKHYA MADHAVAKRTA— Part II (Edited 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, published by Adyar Library, 
• Madras, 1947, pp. viii + 473 to 817, Price Rs. 15 ) 

^The book under review is the Besant Centenary Volume 
published by, the Adyar Library and bears No. 61 of the Adyar 
Library Series. The first part of Madhava’s commentary on the 
Rgveda ( Astaka I, Adbyayas 1-4 ) was edited by Dr. Raja and 
published by the Adyar Library in 1939 as No. 22 of the Adyar 
Library Series. The present volume contains the remaining part 
of the first Astaka. i. e. Adhyayas 5-8. Pages 473 to 536 were 
first published in the Adyar Library Bulletin ( February and 
May 1943, May 1944 ). The commentary is available for the first 
Astaka only and it is reproduced from the only Ms. of the work, 
Nq. XIX L 52 deposited in the Adyar Library. This second part 
of the book is exactly on the same lines as the first. The Rgveda 
mantra is followed by Madhava’s commentary on the same, 
which is again followed by the commentary of another Madhava, 
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son of Venkatarya, in smaller type for the sake of comparison. 
The latter commentary, called the Bgarthadipika, has been 
printed by Dr. L. Sarup upto the 6th Mandala. The commentary 
of Venkata Madhava printed in the present book is based on 
Mss. of the work in the Adyar Library, even though the printed 
text was also consulted. 

The Ms. of Madhava’s commentary which is reproduced in 
this book, is corrupt and not properly preserved. Letters a^e 
here and there lost, being worm-eaten. The number of scribal 
errors is also considerable. The editor has printed the text as 
it is in the Ms. and has given his emendations in the foct-notes. 
One rather feels that it would have been bettor, had the emended 
readings been incorporated in the main work and the corrupt 
readings in the Ms. given in the foot-notes. This would have 
rendered the matter more readable without any loss to critical 
method. ^ 

As the editor has pointed out, “ there is close resemblance 
between this commentary and the commentary of Madhava, 
son of Venkatarya ; sometimes there is complete identity even 
in wording Both these commentators explain the Bgvedic 
words in the same sequence in which they appear in the mantra 
itself. On the other hand, Udgitha and Sayana pick up the ’ 
words for explanation as they deem fit for bringing 
out the purport of the mantra. The commentaries of the two 
Madhavas are not as comprehensive as those of Udgltlm and 
SSyana. However, they contain some important remarks which 
are a valuable aid to the interpretation of the Bgveda. The most 
important point about the present commentary is, that it is the 
earliest commentary available on the Bgvada. There are certain 
other commentaries on the Bgveda also available in part. It is 
quite essential to bring out all the available commentaries not 
only on the Bgveda, but of all the Saihhita^, so that they may 
provide material for compiling a history of the Vedic interpreta- 
tion as well as for proving that the knowledg^^ of the Vedas has 
come down by an unbroken chain of tradition. We hope 
Dr. Raja will find leisure to compile a detailed introduction to 
Madhava's commentary as promised. ^ 

The work is a valuable addition to the Vedic section of Sanskrit 
literature and lovers of Indology are thankful to the editor for 
his efforts in bringing out the same, 0 . G. Kashikar 



BHARA.TlyA-DRAVyAGUNA-GRA.NTHAMiLLA by Shri 

♦ 

Ramesh Bedi, Himalaya Herbal Institute, Gurukula 
Kangri. 

We have had occasion to notice in an earlier issue of the 
AiLnals some valuable monographs on Indian drugs by Sri Ramesh 
Bedi, Director, Himalaya Herbal Institute, Lahore. Since this 
notice was published Sri Bedi had to leave Lahore owing to the 
partition of India, leaving all his belongings, including his stock 
of Ayurvedic publieations, to the mercy of fanatics at Lahore. In 
*1-pite of the vandalism at Lahore from which Sri Bedi escaped 
safely but lost all his literary goods and other property, Sri Bedi 
remained undaunted and with the help of sympathetic friends 
at the Gurukul Vishvavidyalaya, at Gurukul Kangri ( Haridwar, 
U. P. ) has resumed his important work on the Bharallya-Dravya- 
guxta-Oranthamala, which is an Encyclopaedia of Indian Drugs 
projected by him in Hindi for the benefit of experts and laymen 
fe the field of Indian Medicine and Botany. As the old stock of 
his monographs in this series was lost or destroyed at Lahore, 
&I Bedi has brought out the following new editions of some of 
the monographs = — 

( 1 ) Lahasun '■ Pyaj t Revised and enlarged editon of Sri Bedi's 
nlonograph on Garlic and Onion with a Foreword by Dr. G. P. 
Majumdar of the Presidency College, Calcutta, Pages 197, 
Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

( 2 ) Tulast ( Holy Basil ) Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Pages 178, Price Rs. 2-0-0 ( with a Foreword by P. K. Gode.) 

• ( 3 ) Sofnth ( Ginger ) 3rd edition revised and enlarged, ( with a 
Foreword by Prof. Rsmaraksa Pathak of the Ayurvedic College, 
Gurukul ) Pages 146, Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

( 4) Dehati Ilaj ( Village Remedies ) 2nd edition with a Fore- 
word by Pandit Siva Sarma, dedicated to Mahatma Gandhiji, 
Pages 82, Price Rs. 1-0-0. 

, Each of these monographs contains a topical index which 
enhances its reference value. 

Now that India has attained Independence the study of the 
fiyurveda has received a new impetus after almost a century of 
suppression by the European systems of medicine. For a 
thorough exploitation of the wealth of Indian drugs and |ts 
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application for therapeautio purposes and accurate knowledge of 
these drugs in their cultural and historical perspective along 
with scientific information about them is absolutely necessary 
and we feel no doubt that Sri Bedi’s monographs in Hindi the 
national language of India, will not fail to popularisfe Indian 
drugs among the masses of India and thus lead to their wider 
use throughout the confines of this Bharatavarsa. 

P. K. Gode 


VESYA ( Synonyms and Aphorisms ) by Dr, Ludwik Stcrnbach 
( Poland ), Bharatiya Vidya Miscellany, 1945 ; Pages 72. 

This is an exhaustive monograph containing the synonyms 
and aphorisms about VesyU. It is replete with much linguistic 
and cultural material about venal love. The common meaning 
of the word “ Vesija " is “ prostitute ” but the present study takes 
note of a large number of other expressions for “ Vesyu.” Not 
less than 235 synonyms from the Sanskfit literature are recorded 
in this monograph together with about 100 aphorisms referring 
to “ Vesyu. ” According to the author “ there is no other 
language which contains more synonyms or possesses more 
beautiful aphorisn s on this theme. ” 

Originally some of the expressions recorded here were used in 
a different sense but later on they came to be used in the sei^ise 
of “ a prostitute ” as vouched by the extant lexicon^. This fact 
has been indicated by the author with asterisks before the 
pertinent synonyms. The synonyms are arranged in an 
alphabetical order while the aphorisms are recorded with their 
English translation in different groups according to their .con- 
tents. Though the present list of synonyms is by no means 
exhaustive it is extremely useful to the serious students of 
Indian linguistics and culture. We, therefore, congratulate 
Dr. Sternbach on the preparation and publication of his present 
scholarly monograph which is the fruit of his arduous labour of 
years in a specialized field of research. 


P. K. Gode 



GURUKIJT, A-PA'I RIKA Vol. I, No. 1 ( in Hindi ) — A monthly 
Journal edited by Shri Ramesh Bedi and Shri Sukhadeva 
and published on behalf of the Gurukula Visvavidyalaya, 
Gurukula Kangdi, Hardwar. 

The Gurukula PatrikS is one of the many new Journals which 
have been recently started in India in Hindi. This Journal is 
being edited by the Joint-editors Pt. Ramesh Bedi and Shri 
Sukhadeva, who have received their education in the famous 
Gurukula Visvavidyalaya. The Gurukula, which has been doing 
excellent work in the sphere of education during the last half a 
century according to the old traditions of learning, deserves the 
warmest support of all admirers and devotees of learning. 
Th'o Gurukula has only recently started its own Journal for the 
revival of our ancient Indian culture and other allied subjects. 
The Gurukula has developed from a small Pstha^sU into a 
large residential University and it is but proper that it should 
have its own Journal. 

There was a time when people were not attracted towards the 
study of different subjects through the medium of Hindi — our 
would be national language. But with the departure of the forei- 
gners from our soil since the golden day of Indian Independence — 
the 15th of August 1947, we have been gradually learning the 
importance of Hindi. The study of English language will slowly 
recede into background in India. We, therefore, heartily 
welcome this new Hindi Journal. 

Pt. Ramesh*B^di, the joint editor of the Gurukula-Patrikft 
needs ,no introduction. He has already made his name as an 
author of several medical monographs such as Triphala, Somth, 
Ttflasl, Dehaii Ilaj and Ldhsun. He has made a deep study of the 
Ancient Indian Plant lore. He had founded the Himalaya 
Herbal Institute at Lahore and was doing excellent work but 
owing to the political vicissitudes consequent upon the partition 
of India, he had to leave Lahore and through much hardship and 
trouble at last came to the Gurukula his alma-mater. Pt. Bed} 
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deserves all praise for his courage and unflinching faith. Within 
a short time he could succeed in starting the above Journal with 
the help of the authorities of this Visvavidyalaya. 

This first number of the PatrikS contains several interest- 
ing and informative articles among which mention may be 
made of ‘The Future of Indian Culture' by Haridatta Veda- 
laihkara, * The History of Spectacles ’ by P. K. Code, ‘ The 
Place of potato in Diet ’ by Pt. Ramesh Bedi 6fc. The motto ^.f 
Patrika — ‘Tamasoma jyotirgamaya ’ — ‘Lead me from darkness 
to light ' aptly indicates what the Patrika stands for. We hope 
the editors Pt. Sukhadeva and Pt. Ramesh Bedi will carry on 
their good worK and give us still more interesting articles in the 
future numbers of the Patrika and thus achieve their object of 
the spread of knowledge among the masses through the medium 
of Hindi. 

S. N. Savadi 



BOOKS RECEIVED 


AbhidbarmakoSakarika of 
959 ^ Ed. by V. V. Gokhale, 
reprinted from the Bom. 
Branch of the R. A. Society’s 
Journal ( N.S. ) Vol. 22, 1946, 
Bombay, 1946. 

The Cult of AhimsS ( A Jain 
View-point ), by Sbree Chand 
Rampuria, Hon. Secretary, Sri 
Jain Swetambar, Terapanthi 
Mahasabha, Calcutta, 1947. 

«fr ), by 

eft 

Publishers-B. G. Paul. & Oo., 
G. T. Madras, 1948. 

The American Philosophical 
Society, Year-Book for 1943, 
Philadelphia ( U. S. A. ) 1944. 

Ancient Indian Education, 

( Brahmanical and Buddhist ) 
by Radha Kumud Mookerji, 
Publishers, Macmillan & Co. 

• "Ltd., ( Presented by Seth G. D. 
Birla ). 

Historical Grammar of Apa* 
bhraihiia, by G. V. Tagare, 
Publ by Deccan College, Post- 
Graduate & Research Institute, 
Poona, 1948. 

An thropometric Measurements 
of the Marathas, by Dr. Mrs. 
Iravati Earve, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona, 
1948. 


“ArtibusAsiae” Vol. X/3 
Institute of Fine Arts, 

Now York, Published under 
the patronage of the China 
Institute, Berne, Ascona, 

( Switzerland ) 1947. 

913?^ 31% iTr?rr3fl%r wray ) 

gsTiTfi 

Analytical and Applied 
Psychology in the Bhagavad- 
glta, by P. C. Divanji 

Authorship and Date of the 
Bharata Epic and the Bba- 
gavadglta, by P. C. Divanji 

Probable Sources of the Bha- 
gavadglta, by P. C. Divanji 
( Reprinted from the Journal 
of the Ganganath Jha Res 
Institute, Vol. IV, Pts. 2, 3 
and 4 Allahabad, 1947.) 

BhSrata-Rastra-Sahghatana, 

( Indian constitution in 
Sanskrit Verses-a sample ), by 

C. Eunban Raja, Adyar 
Library Adyar, 1948. 

Bibliography of Periodical 
Literature on the Near and 
Middle East ( pts. II, III, IV ), 
prepared by Sidney S. Glazer, 
published by Library of 
Congress, Washington, 25, 

D. 0., IT. S, A., 1947. 
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Bibliography of Periodical Lite- 
rature on the Near and Middle 
East-VI, by Sidney Olazer, 

( Reprinted from “ The Middle 
East Journal ” Vol. 3, No. 2 ), 
Library of Congress, 
California. 

A Critique of the Brhma Sutra, 
(III, 2. 11. IV ) Part I, by Dr. 
P. M. Modi, Bhavanagar, 
1943. 

British Universities, by Ernest 
Barker, ( British Life and 
Thought: No. 24 ), Publ, by 
Longmans, Green & Co,, 
London, 1948. 

Buddhist Texts as recommended 
by Asoka. Ed. with an English 
Translation, by Vidhushekhar 
Bhattacharya, Published by 
the Calcutta University, 
Calcutta, 1948. 

University of Calcutta, The 
Calendar, Supplement for 1947 
Publ. by University of 
Calcutta, Calcutta, 1947. 

CandravSkyas of Varatuci ( A 
practical Guide for calculating 
the position of the Sun and the 
Moon etc. ), by Dr. C. E. Raja, 
Adyar Library, Adyar, 1948. 

Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, by Dr. C. E. Raja and 
Prof. E. M. Erishna Sarma, 
Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner, 1948. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of *the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, 
Vol. XXX, Supiriemental 
( D. Nos. 16701-17200 ) Supdt. 
Govt. Press, Madras, ( 1947 ) 

Constanoio C. Vigil Y Su Obra„ 
by Emile Schaubkoch.* 

1 fSfrsT, 2 351^1, «aqrnr, 

{ II edition each ), by wirnr 

Revised editions, 
Publishers-Himalaya Herbal' 
Institute, Gurukula-Eangri, 

( Hardwar, U. P. ), 1948. 

* 

5TT?[^r3T:, %. 

ft. ft. ^ 

Elementary English-lndian 
Dictionary of Scientific Terms” 
by Prof. Dr. Raghu Vira, M 4 
Ph.D., etc., Publ. by the 
International Academey of 
Indian Culturl, Nagpur, 1948. 
Our Friends and Foes ( or the 
Angels, good and bad) B. 
Herder Book Company, 
London, 1948. 

The Gathas of Zarathushtra 
( Text with a free English 
Translation, Dr. Iraoh J. S, 
Taraporewalla, B,A, Ph.D , 
Bar-at-law, Bombay, 1947, 
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Gautama Dbarma Sutra 
tarisista ( Second Pra&na ) 
ed. by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 
Adyar Library, Adyar, 1948. 

Geology *and Geography of 
Karachi and its neighbour- 
hood by Prof. Maneck B. 

^ Pithawalla, D.Sc., Publ. by 
Trustees of the Parsee Pan- 
chayet, Bombay. 

La Grammaire de Panini, par 
Louis Benou, Librairie G. 
Klincksieck, 11, Rue de Lille, 
11, Paris, 1948. 

liistorical Grammar of Inecrip- 
tional Prakrits, by Dr. M. A. 
Mehendale, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona, 
1948. 

Haricharita by Parame^vara, 
Bhatta, Edited by Pandit V. 
Krishamacharya, The Adyar 

Library, Adyar, Madras, 1948. 

# 

Hay Una Voz Que Anuncia A1 
— ^luevo Mundo Su Grandeza, 
by Vinoetfte Tovar, Publ. by 
Ashdhra Research University 
Buenos Aises. 

^ n Tl. f ft 

*Ttbr f sft R, 

A History of Sanskrit Literature 
Vol. I, ( Classical Period ) by 

• S, N. Dasgupta and S. K. De, 
University of Calcutta, 
Calcutta. 1947. 


India Antique, (A Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented by 
the friends and pupils of Jean 
Philippe Vogel, E. J. Brill, 
Leyden, ( Holland ), 1947. 

Iran-e-Pahlavi (in Urdu), by 
M. P. Arestani. 

fivcrcir ^i^nr ifnr. National 
Anthem of Jodhpur State, 
Jodhpur Government Press, 
Jodhpur, 1947. 

Juridical Studies in Ancient 
Indian Law, Dr. Ludwik 
Sternbaoh, Bharatiya Vidya 
(Supplemnnt to Vol. VII, Nos.3, 
4 ), 1946. 

by 

( Revised edition ), published 
by n. 5[}r%rT, sit, 

Kasyapa-JiianakSnda ( Ks4yapa- 
Samhits ), Ed. by Pt. R. Partha* 
sarthi Bhattachari, Sri Venka* 

, tesvar Oriental Institute, 
Tirupati ( S. India ), 1948. 

( 1 ) Kittur Bandaya, ( A collec- 
tion of various articles )-, 

( 2 ) Persian Documents, Kittur 
Channamma Rani Itihasa 
Mandal, Bailhongal. 

“ The Last Phase ” ( Selections 
from Pehswa Daftar 1815-1818) 
Edited by R. D. Choksey, The 
Phoenix Publications, Shri 
Samarth Sadan, Ghira-'Bazaar, 
Bombay 2. 

Lexicon of Travancore Inscrip- 
tions, R. V. Poduval, Deptt. of 
Archaeology, Trivandrum, 

( Travancore State ), 
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Mshodays Art Souvenir of 
Teerth and Varna, B. N. K. 
Frees, Madras. 

A Message of Peace to World 
full of Unrest, delivered by 
His Holiness Sri Swami 
Tulshiramji Maharaj, Publish- 
ed by Shree Jain Swetambar 
Terapanthi Sabba, Calcutta. 

The Mother Goddess Eamakhya, 
by Bani Kanta Kakati, Punya 
Duara for the Assam Publish- 
ing Corporation, Gauhati, 

( Assam ), 1948. 

A Mother’s Sacrifice ( A play in 
three Acts ) by A. S. P. Ayyar, 
M. A., I. C. S., Publishers, 
Eochouse & Sons. Ltd., Madras 
1947. 
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Studies in NySya-Vaisesika 
Metaphysics, by Sadanand 
Bhaduri, Bhandarkar 0. E. 
Institute, Poona 4, 1947. 

The Theism of Nyaya-Vaifiesika 
Its Origin and Early Develop- 
ment, by C. Bulcke, S.J., The 
Oriental Institute, 146, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta 12, 
1947. 

Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1923. 


Physiographic Divisions of the 
Iran Plateau, by Prof. M. B. 
Pithawalla, D.Sc,, Publ., by 
Trustees, Parsee Panchayet, 
Bombay, 1946, , 

Prfikrta Prakssa of Vararuci, 
Ed. by Dr- 0. K. Eaja, and 
K. Eamachandra Sarma, 

The Adyar Library, Adyar, 
Madras. 

Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Eeport for 
1946-47, Publ. by the Trustees, 
Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, 1948. 

t?f?r % nvw 

Cr (ficftu wt) 

The Eeligious Policy of Al^ar, 
( Thesis for the Pb.D. Degree 
of the Bombay University ), 
by Nowroz C. Mehta, M.A., 
Published by Messrs. ^ Hirji- 
bhai Maneckji & Co., Bombay, 
1946. 

Annual Eeport of the American 
Historical Association, for 
1945 ( Vol. I ),' American 
Historical Association, 
Washington, D. C., ( U. 3. A. ) 
1946. 

Eeport on the Administration of 
the Estates under the Manage- 
ment of Court of Wards for 
the year 1944-45, Supdt. Govt. 
Printing, Bombay, 1947. 
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Annual Report of the Bombay 
• Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, 2 Vols. for 
1946 and 1947. 

Annual Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Department, Cochin 
State, for the year 1121 M. E. 

( 1945-46 A. D. ), by P. Anujan 
Achan, Cochin Govt. Press, 
Erbakulam, 1947. 

Report of the Museums Reorga- 
nisation Committee, United 
Provinces, Lucknow, Supdt. 
Printing & Stationery, U. P. 
1948. 

Annual Report of Mysore 
% Archaeological Department for 
the year 1945, Director of 
Archaeology in Mysore, 
Mysore, 1946. 

Administrative Report of the 
, Government Museum of Tra- 
vancore H.Fadmanabha Pillai 
Govt, of Travancore, Trivan- 
drum ( S. 1. ) 1947. 

Anmial Report of the Librarian 
of Congress for year ending in 
•June 30, 1946, U. S. Govt. 
Printing-Office, Washington, 
1947. 

Rupaka-Papsuddhi, ( A Study 
in the figures Rupaka and 
UpamS. ), by Panditarftja D. T. 
Tatacharya, Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute, Tirupati 
•(S. I), 1946. 

Selections from Shastri Daftar, 
sprefr Published 

by the State Records Depart- 
ment, Baroda, 1948. 


, gfJr 

The Sino-Swedish Expedition, 
Reports from the Scientific 
Expedition to the N. W. 
Provinces of China under the 
leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, 
Publishers, Dr. G. Montell, 
Statens Etnografiska Museum, 
Sweden, 1948. 

The Smrticandrika-smrglT^log- 
Part I, (The Collection of 
Hindu Law Texts, Vol. XXIX), 
Ed. v/ith English Translation 
and Notes etc., by Prin. J. R. 
Gharpure, B. A., LL.B.,F.R.S.A. 

( Honours in Law ), Publisher 
Mr. V. J. Gharpure, M.A., 
LL.B., Angre’s Wadi, Girgaon, 
Bombay. 

Social Background of Indian 
Nationalism, by Dr. A. B. 
Desai, Ph.D., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford House, 

P. Box 31, Bombay 1. 

“ #3 ” by 
5f«EU, 

A short Survey into the Music 
of North and South India, by 
S, R. Kuppuswami, Editor, 
“ Karnatak Sangeetam " 
Extension, Coimbatore ( S. I. ). 

Three Famous Tales, by A. S. P. 
Ayyar, M.A., I.C.S., Publishers 
G. V. K. Swainy & Co., 
Xumbhakonam, 1946. 
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Time and Eternity, Anand K. 
Ooomaraswamy, Publishers 
Artibus Asiae, Asoona, 

( Switzerland ), 1947. 

Todaranandam Vol. I, Ed. by Dr. 
P. L, Valdya, M.A., D.Litt., 
( Paris ), Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, Published by The 
Anup Sanskrit Library, 
Bikaner, 1948. 

One Truth One People, His Holi- 
ness Bajii Mabaraj, Published 
by B. S. Publishing House, 
Jodhpur, 1945. 

Tubular Smoking Pipes, 
especially in Africa, by 
Gerhard Lindblotn, The 
Ethnographical Museum of 
Sweden, Stockholm, Sweden, 
1947. 

of Ed. by 

Pt. B. N. Patankar, ( with an 
Introduction by Prof. P. K. 
Gode, M.A., ) Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1947. 


Verbal Composition in Indo- 
Aryan, by Dr. B. N. Vale, 
M.A., B.T., Ph.D., Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and 
Besearch Institute, Paona, 
1948. 

Vikramorvaslyam, Edited by 
B. N. Gaidhani, M.A., 

Pubd. by The Boyal Book 
Stall, Budhawar Petb, 

Poona 2 . 

Works of “Sramana BhagavSn 
Mahavlra ” a Beview Ed. by 
Muni Batnaprabha Vijaya, 
M.D., ( N. Yk. ), Sri Jaina 
Siddhanta Society, PanjeT- 
Pole, Abmedabad. 

Zarathustrana Gatha ( in 
Gujarati ), by Dr. Irach J. S^ 
Taraporewalla, Bar-at - Law, 
Bombay, 1947. 

Zoroaster and bis World, 
Lecture delivered by J. E. 
Sanjana, Trustees, Parses 
Panchayet, Bombay, 19^7 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
Mah&bh&rata Volumes already published Rs. As. 

Vol. I-Adiparvan ( i ), ed., Dr. V. S. Sukihankar, M.A., 

Ph.D. ; Fasc. 1-7 ; pp. cxviii + 996 33 0 

Vol. Il-Sabhtparvan ( 2 ), ed., Prof. Dr. F. Edgerton ; 

Fasc. 13-14; pp. Lxvii + 517 12 o 

Vols. Ill & IV-Aranyakaparvan ( 3 ) ed., Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, M..\., Ph.D. ; Fasc. 11-12 ; pp. XLH + 
nil 18 0 

Vol. V-Virataparvan ( 4 ), cd.. Dr. Raghu Vira, M.A., 

Ph.D. ; Fasc. 8 ; pp. ix + 362 ll 0 

Vol. Vl-Udyogaparvan ( 5 ), ed.. Dr. S. K. De, M.A., 

D.Litt. ; Fasc. 9-10; pp. Liv + 739 19 0 

Vol. VII-Bhismaparvan ( 6 ), ed., Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

M.A., Ph.D. ; Fasc. iS-x6; pp. cxcv + 802 18 0 

The reprint of the Bhagavadgita from the Bhisma- 
parvan ( Critical Edition of the Mahabharata ) 
edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., 
pp. xxxii + 108 7 8 


?rrH?ftfWr 

( i ) ( ), edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 

M.A., Ph.D., pp. iv +107 40 

( ii ) ( ), edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, 

M.A., Ph.D , pp. 4 + 34 2 0 

( iii ) ( ), edited by Prin. R. D. 

Karmarkar, M.A., pp. 44 20 

Volumes in press 

Vol. X-Karpaparvan ( 8 ), ed.. Dr. P. L. Vaidya, MA., 

D.Litt. 

Vol. Xll-Sauptikaparvan ( 10 ), ed.. Prof. H. D. 

Velankar, M.A. 

Vol. Xll-Striparvan ( 1 1 ), ed., Dr. V. G, Paranjpe, 

M.A., D.Litt., LL.B. 

Vol. Xlll-Santiparvan ( 12 ), Part I, ed.. Dr. S. K. 

Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Volumes tn Preparation 

Vols. VIII and IX-Dropaparvan ( 7 ), ed., Dr. S. K. 

« De, M.A., D.Litt. 



DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES OF GOVT. MSS. 


Descriptive Catalogues of MSS. in the Government Manuscripts^ 
Library, at the Institute : — 

Volumes Published 

, Rs. As. 

Vol. I, Part I — Vedic Literature, SatHhitas and Brahmatjas, 
pp. xlviii + 420, 1916, compiled by the Professors 


of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona 4 0 

Vol. II, Part I — Grammar ( Vedic and Paniniya ), * 

pp. xvi + 348, 1938, compiled by Dr. S. K. 

Belvalkar, MA., Ph.D. 4 o 

Vol. Xll—AIdmkara, Samgita and hiafya, pp. xx + 486, 

1936, compiled by P. K. Gode, M.A. 5 o 

Vol. XIII, Part I — Kdvya, pp, xxiv + 490, 1940, 

compiled by P. K. Gode, M.A. 5 0^. 

„ Part II — Kavya, pp. xxiv + 523, 1942, 

compiled by P. K. Gode, M.A. 6 o 

Vol. XlV—Ndiaka, pp. xviii + 302, 1937, compiled 

by P. K. Gode, M.A. 4 o 

Vol. XVI, Part T- Vaidyaka, pp. xxi + 418, 1939, » 

compiled by Dr. H. D. Sharma, M.A., Ph.D. 4 o 

Vol. XVII, Part I — Jaina Literature and Philosophy 
(Agamika Literature), pp. xxiv + 390, 1935, 

compiled by Prof. H. R. Kapadia, M.A. 4- o 

„ Part U— (Agamika Literature comd. ), pp. 

.xxvi + 363 + 24, 1936, compiled by Prof. H. R. 

Kapadia, M.A. 4 0 

„ Part III — ( Agamika Literature contd ), pp. 

XXXV + 530, 1940, compiled by Prof. H. R. 

Kapadia, M.A. 5 , o 

Volumes in Press 

Vol. IX, Part I, Vedanta, by Dr. S.. M. Katre 
Vol. XIII, Part III, Kavya ( Stoiras ) by P. K. Gode 
Vol. XVI, Part II, Tanlra by Dr. H. D. Sharma 


Vol. XVII, Part IV and Vol. XVIII, Part I, Jain Literature 
and Philosophy, by Prof. H. R. Kapadia 



Government Oriental Series 
Class A 

^Ta’rikh-i-Sind best known as Ta’nkh-i-Masiimi, 
edited with Introduction, Historical Notes, & Indices 
by Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A,, Ph.D. J o 

Class 6 

The Collected Works of R. G. Bhandarkar with 
exhaustive Indexes, edited by N. B. Utgikar, M.A. 

Vftl. I, containing ‘ Peep into the Early History of 


India’, etc. First Edtlion, 1933, pp. 6 + 600 6 o 

Vol. II, *' Literary, Religious and Social Essays ”, First 

Edition, 1928, pp. 6 + 724 5 8 

Vol. Ill, comprising " Early History of the Deccan ” 
and Miscellaneous Historical Essays, First Edition, 

1927, pp. xvi + 518 4 8 

Vol. IV, “ Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. ” Wilson 
Philological Lectures ” First Edition, 1929, 
pp. XV + 640 6 0 

Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. first part of Vol. IV issued 
separately for use in India, First Edition, 1928, 
pp. ii + 238 3 o 

History of DharmasOstra Literature, 

by Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., DLitt. 

Vol. I, pp. xlviii + 760 15 o 

Vol. II, Parts i & ii, pp. xlvii + 1366 30 o 

VoL III, pp. xlv + io88 30 o 


■ ( Parts not sold separately ) 

Progress of Indie Studies : A survey of work done in 
several branches of Indology, in India and outside, 
during the last twenty-five years ( 1917-1942), 
edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D., 
pp. 406 8 o 

Class C 

Jinaratnakola, edited by Prof. H. D. Velankar, M.A., 

Vol. I, Works ; pp. x + 466 


12 o 



Bhandarkar Oriental Series 


Patiraokkha, by Prof. R. D. Vadekar, M.A., pp. 56 10 

Dbammasaligaiji, by Dr. P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D., 

and Prof. R. D. Vadekar, M.A., pp. xli + 360 S” 0 
Atthasalini commentary on Dhammasafigapi, by Dr. 

P. V. Bapat, M.A., Ph.D.^ and Prof. R. D. Vadekar, 

M.A., pp. xl + 404 8 o 

Tribes in Ancient India, by Bimala Churn Law, M.A., 

B.L., Ph.D., DLitt,, pp. 438 ( paper ) 7 o 

( cloth ) 8 o 

Dr. B. C. Law Volume, Part II, published by 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 4 20 o 

Studies in Nyaya Vaiksika Metaphysics, by 
Dr. Sadananda Bahaduri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Annals oj the Institute 

Vols. I, IV, V two parts each ( 1919, 1923, 1924 ) 

per Volume 20 o 

Vol. II (1921) and Vol. Ill (1922) part (i) 

( are out of stock ) 

Vol. Ill Part II 10 o 

„ VI, VII, two parts each ( 1923, 1926 ) per Volume 10 . o 
„ VIII-XXII four parts each ( 1927-1941 ), 

per Volume 10 o 

„ XXIII, Silver Jubilee Number ( 1942 ) 12 o 

„ XXIV-XXVIII, parts four each ( 1943-1947 ) , 

per Volume 

Index to Volumes I-XXI (1919-1940) compiled 

by G. N. Shrigondekar, B.A. 3 o 

Other BMications 

• . 

Nirukta of Yiska, with the commentary of DurgacSrya, > ^ 
Vol. II, edited by Prof. R. G. Bhadkamkar, M.A., . 

(B. S.S.N0.LXXXV) ' 

N. B.— -For the Reports of the Proceedings of All India Oriental 
Conferences and an uptodate Price List of ail the Publications 
of the Institute apply to the Secretary, B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona 4 






